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SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1900. 





THE WEEK, 


AttHouGHu Lord Roberts’ sudden and very sensa- 
tional march from Pretoria to Middelburg was wholly 
abortive, and had to be ended by his own immediate 
return to Pretoria, yet the successes of our Generals in 
the Free State more than compensate for a failure which 
was due quite as much to the elements as to the Boers. 
After a good deal of manceuvring Generals Hunter and 
Rundle had succeeded by the end of last week in 
cornering a large body of Free Staters under General 
Prinsloo, General Prinsloo agreed to surrender on 
condition that they should be treated as prisoners of 
war, and not as rebels—a condition to which Lord 
Roberts (after demanding unconditional surrender) 
wisely assented. Lord Roberts made a mistake when 
he telegraphed the surrender of 5,000, with a number of 
guns. However, goo did actually surrender on Monday, 
and another 1,200 on Tuesday. But the intrepid and 
nimble Ollivier broke away through the cordon with 
five guns towards Harrismith, in the hope no doubt of 
cutting General Buller’s line of communication. But 
it is difficult to believe that he will be able to give a 
repetition of his famous march along the Basutoland 
border. 


Mr. MASSINGHAM has written to the Morning Leader 
confirming by an extract from the lately issued Blue- 
book the statement now generally credited that Lord 
Roberts sacrificed military to political, or rather to 
financial, considerations in his hurried march on 
Johannesburg. He was in fact pressed on April 18th 
by Sir Alfred Milner as follows :—“ The Transvaal 
Government is seriously contemplating the destruction 
of the mines or mining plant at Johannesburg in the 
event of our troops invading that territory.” How was 
Lord Roberts to know that this loose journalese state- 
ment was not based on anything better than the 
inventions of financiers and their agents for the purpose 
of hastening the British advance ? 


THERE is still a good deal of uncertainty about 
the movements, the numbers, the composition and 
the fortunes of the relief expedition. It is reported 
from Tientsin that the Japanese have been repulsed 
with the loss of 120 killed and wounded and that 
the Russians have driven 10,000 Chinese troops from 
forts ten miles from Tientsin in the direction of 
Pekin. There are also rumours that General Gaselee 
was against an immediate advance, on the ground 
that the allied forces are not adequately pre- 
pared. It is pretty certain that there is to be no 
Commander-in-Chief, but we are still in the dark as to 
the particular detachments which have started. The 
French Press complain that no French forces have 
started. The Russian General Staff is reported to have 
received information that the greater part of the Chinese 
troops and Boxers are concentrating at Yang-tsun on 
the Pei-ho river. 


In the debate on the Foreign Office Vote on 
Thursday Mr. Brodrick was able to announce to the 
House that the French Government had agreed to 


submit to arbitration the question of compensation in 
the unfortunate Waima affair. In his speech on China 
the Under-Secretary sketched a policy with which in its 
substance Liberals will be in general agreement. It 
was the aim of the Government to impress on China the 
sanctity of the Envoys, to keep order in the Yangtse 
valley, and to oppose the partition of China. In his 
review of the steps which the Government had taken 
Mr. Brodrick made it clear (as was, of course, 
evident from the recently published papers) that 
Russia had raised no objections to the proposed despatch 
some weeks back of a special Japanese rescue force. 
The dilatoriness of the Japanese Government had alone 
prevented the sending of such an expedition. Sir 
Claude MacDonald’s letter, dated July 21st, written to 
the Admiral commanding the British forces before Taku, 
and communicated by Admiral Courrejolles to the 
French Minister of Marine, shows that the besieged 
recognise the danger of a final assault on the Legations 
when the relief force approaches Pekin. ‘“ When the 
relief columns get near to Pekin it will be necessary for 
them to advance with the greatest rapidity, so as to 
prevent the Chinese troops from renewing their attacks 
on the Legations.’’ There is nothing in Mr. Brodrick’s 
speech to prove that it would be impossible or undesir- 
able to negotiate with the authorities in Pekin and 
thereby add a little to the chances of the final escape of 
the Europeans. 


THE two leading events of the Parliamentary week 
have been Tuesday’s impressive orations in Lords and 
Commons in support of addresses to the Queen express- 
ing horror and indignation at King Humbert’s assassina- 
tion, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s demand on 
Monday for borrowing powers up to £13,000,000 to meet 
the latest supplementary war-estimate, followed on 
Wednesday by his predecessor’s slashing and brilliant 
attack. Sir William Harcourt’s speech, indeed, is not 
merely an event of the week but an event of the Session, 
and it bids fair to become, what is more important, an 
event in the history of the war. He was certainly in 
fine form. “The grand old war-horse,” said an ex- 
Minister, “‘ has escaped from the stables and taken the 
fences and ditches like a four-year-old.” ‘Towards the 
end of his speech, which lasted an hour and a half, his 
voice was strong and clear and every sentence told. 
The Liberals roared applause and Ministers were 
thoroughly dismayed. For the rest, Parliament is 
scrambling through such scraps of legislative fare 
as sportsmen who must be on the moors by the 
12th can find time to bolt, if not to digest. The 
Elementary Education Bill (which, in its present form, 
according to Mr. Mendl, may exclude 60,000 children 
from the right to free education) is an excellent instance 
of the evil effects of a determination to save time. 
Amendments in Grand Committee were mechanically 
excluded, through the efforts of Sir John Gorst, simply 
in order to avoid a report stage when the Bill returned 
to the House, and thus the precedent of the second 
Voluntary School Bill (Mr. Balfour’s, not Sir John 
Gorst’s) has been revived to hasten a holiday. The 
patent imperfections in the Companies Bill are due to 
the same cause. The Act extending the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to agricultural labourers, or rather to 
some of them, has received the Royal Assent. One 
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amusing consequence of the guillotine regulations was 
the sudden closuring on Thursday night of Mr. Chaplin, 
an event that apparently gave considerable satisfaction 
to an audience less interested than the speaker in the 
romance of vaccination statistics. 


Tue South African Hospitals Commission has been 
hearing witnesses this week in Burlington Gardens ; on 
Saturday the Commissioners leave for South Africa, 
where they expect to be for two or three months. 
Among the witnesses heard were Mr. Murray Guthrie, 
M.P., Sir William MacCormac, Dr. Treves, Dr. Conan 
Doyle, Mr. Burdett-Coutts, Mr. Rudyard Kipling. It is 
hard to say what the tendeney of the evidence has been. 
Sir William MacCormac stated that he had visited Cape 
Colony three times and, on the whole, he was satistied 
with the hospitals in the colony ; he also went as far 
north as Jacobsdal, which “was a most pestilential 
place.” Sir William remarked that “ war was a cruel 
thing, and its object was not the care of the sick and 
wounded, but the winning of battles,” which seems to 
show that he is greater as a surgeon than a logician. 
One of his observations, however, throws some light on 
the question, viz. :—that the relative shortness of the line 
of communication in Natal simplified the problem of 
looking after the sick. Stores could be forwarded more 
rapidly. On the other hand, the long journey to Cape- 
town from Bloemfontein drew out the sufferings of the 
sick who were being removed to the base hospitals. It 
appears to be due to Dr. Conan Doyle that some 
improvement was made on the primitive arrangements 
in the trains doing this journey. The hospitals at Cape- 
town were commended generally, but the Woodstock 
Hospital was universally denounced. It was suggested 
more than once that shortly after the occupation 
of Bloemfontein too much leniency was shown, and 
that Dutch property should have been used more 
freely for the use of the sick, e.g., the public buildings 
might have been turned into a hospital. Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts stated that some of his more general charges had 
been misunderstood, and that the inhumanity alleged by 
him was not meant to refer to the Army Medical Corps, 
but apparently to the system. 


Mr. KiIpLiInG was allowed to tell his story in 
his own way. His early experience did not go 
beyond the Capetown hospitals ; he found that stores 
reached their destination more quickly if they were sent 
unofficially and not through the store issue department. 
Later he visited Bloemfontein, before the waterworks 
were cut off and the epidemic came. He remarked 
that “ there was no enthusiasm about nursing enterics— 
they were long and troublesome and not as interesting 
as the wounded. There was not much heroism about 
the enterics.” Whatever the latter sentence may mean, 
the former is intelligible and goes to confirm Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts’ charges. Various officers who had 
been in hospital gave evidence in favour of the treat- 
ment of the sick. The Chairman of the Commission 
has announced that, though all evidence is published, 
any witness who desires to have his name withheld may 
give evidence on that understanding. 


UNDER the auspices of the League of Liberals a 
large conference, mainly composed of .the representa- 
tives of Labour, was held in Farringdon Hall. Mr. R. C. 
Lehmann took the chair and was supported by Mr. 
Maddison, Mr. J. P. Thomasson, Mr. T. Lough, Mr. 
Herbert Paul, Mr. A. J. Wilson, of The Investors’ Review, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. Branch, of the L.C.C., and 
many other champions of public economy and social 
reform. Apart from its numbers the most impressive 
feature of the gathering was the solid unanimity of 
men of diverse opinions and the desire of all, Liberals 
and Socialists alike, to co-operate in resisting the evil 
spirits of militarism and Imperialism. It is indeed high 


time that the ruinous consequences of war-making to 
our own homes should be brought clearly and dis- 
tinctly before the working classes, and the success ot 
this conference of London workers should encourage 
similar ones in the great manufacturing districts of the 
North and Midlands. 


Tue first resolution of the conference, ably moved 
by Mr. Channing, and brilliantly seconded by Mr. Paul, 
might well be taken as a model for similar gatherings in 
other parts of the country. It ran as follows :— 

“This meeting records its emphatic condemnation of the 
Imperialist policy of the present Government, believing that it 
results in increased taxation without any corresponding benefit 
to the nation, in a rise in the price of the necessaries of life, 
and in a waste of capital and labour which can only end in 
economic depression.” 

Imperialism, as Mr. Channing put it, means the aggran- 
disement and enrichment of a few at the expense of the 
many. It means, in the words of the Chairman, that 
“taxation will rise by leaps and bounds and that the 
working classes will find themselves with depleted 
pockets and empty stomachs.” It means in the imme- 
diate future, if we are to believe Mr. A. J. Wilson, the 
editor of the Investors’ Review (whose weighty words 
made a deep impression), that a serious banking crisis 
is at hand, due in large part to the borrowings of the 
present Government. Finally, as Mr. Frederic Harrison 
and Mr. Maddison reminded us, Imperialism is an 
attack upon those constitutional rights and personal 
liberties upon which Englishmen used to pride them- 
selves, 


Tue South African Conciliation Committee has very 
wisely published a leaflet containing extracts from letters 
of Colonel Stonham, who is in command of the Imperial 
Yeomanry Hospitals at the front, written to Lady 
Georgiana Curzon and printed in the Daily Telegraph of 
July 23rd. During the actions fought at Roodeval, 
Rhenoster River, on June 7th and June 11th, Colonel 
Stonham and his ambulance party were temporarily 
prisoners, and the letters describe the treatment they 
received from General de Wet and his troops :— 


“We halted the wagons, and very soon saw the Boers 
bringing up a gun close to Roodeval Station. The scouts now 
galloped back to us, and as they passed I told them not to fire 
from the shelter of our wagons. They, however, disregarded 
this, and one or two of them, getting behind the wagons, fired 
on the Boers who had followed them, and were about 500 
yards on our flank. They naturally fired back, but, I am glad 
to say, did not harm any one, although a trooper's horse was 
shot in the leg a few yards in front of me. Directly the enemy 
saw we were a hospital they ceased firing on us. As soon as 
their fire began in our direction, we ordered the wagons to 
retire, and eventually drew them up about half a mile further 
back. On riding back to our last wagons I found about six Boers, 
under an officer, who treated me most courteously, told me 
they had not intended firing in our direction, and said that at 
present we must consider ourselves prisoners at large until he 
had communicated with General C. de Wet. He said we could 
move forward when the action was over, This we did, and 
halted at Roodeval Station. 

“ The Boers treated us most considerately, and told us there 
were many wounded about a mile distant in the camp of the 
Derbys. 

“ The Boers, throughout their stay here, till June 11th, have 
treated us with the utmost kindness, courtesy, consideration and 
generosity. 

“T have had two interviews with General C. de Wet in his 
own laager, and he has not only been most kind, but has, by his 
advice, secured the hospital from a most perilous position, for 
before the action of June 11th he told me to move my camp, 
told me the place of safety, told me the positions he meant to 
take up, and in every way helped us,” 


_A STRIKING description comes from Mr. Hales, the 
Daily News correspondent, of the surrender of General 
Prinsloo and his men :— 


“As the prisoners filed past, they presented a manly and 
dignified demeanour. There was an utter absence of bombast 
in their talk ; likewise no cringing. They looked like men who 
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had done their best for their country and knew it. They eyed 
our lines of soldiers critically, and eagerly scanned our guns. 
Some wese grey-headed men, others little more than school 
children, but the great majority were lusty young fellows in the 
pride of manhood. They looked a picture of rude health. 
They had evidently not been short either of food or clothing. 
Their horses were in excellent condition and of good class. 
They were a gallant enemy, who bowed to the inevitable.” 


SOMETHING has at last been done to render the 
means of communication in London more worthy of so 
vast a city. By rail, and road, and river, a speedier 
and more constant service will bring the districts of the 
metropolis into closer connection with each other, and 
relieve the congestion of its centre. Of these, however, 
only one is as yet in being—the Ceniral London Rail- 
way—which was opened to ordinary passengers on 
Monday. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that the trains did 
not begin to run during the extreme heat, when the 
moderate temperature of the deeply cut railway would 
have afforded a most welcome change from the intoler- 
able stuffiness of an omnibus. Now that the feasibility of 
electric traction is completely demonstrated (a “ Central ” 
train can carry 300 passengers), we hope that the direc- 
tors of the Metropolitan and District railways will see 
their way to discontinue the use of steam and smoke. 
It is almost incredible that the largest and wealthiest 
city in the world should have so long endured, as its 
chief methods of locomotion, the crawling omnibus and 
the sulphurous and heated “ Underground.” 


THE remaining schemes are due to the enterprise 
of the London County Council. That body having 
resolved to extend its tramway system, decided on 
Tuesday, by a unanimous vote, to seek the Parliamentary 
powers required for a municipal Thames steamboat 
service. Of the tramway scheme little need be said, as 
it is a development of existing undertakings rather than 
a new departure. It should be observed, however, 
that the estimated expenditure on street widening—one 
million—exceeds that required for the actual tramways. 
It is intended to run a line along the Embankment and 
through Victoria Street to Chelsea ; on this tramway at 
least, we hope, that the cars will be on the German 
pattern, light, fast, and only one story high. But the 
steamboat scheme is of interest from the novelty no less 
than the magnitude of the undertaking ; for at present all 
Thames passenger boats are owned and worked by 
private companies, and the service is neither continuous 
nor frequent. 


Tue County Council propose to run a five minutes 
service in the centre of London and a fifteen minutes 
service for the outskirts, at cheap fares all the year 
round. Far too much stress appears to have been laid 
on the necessity of making the new scheme pay its way, 
so that no burden need be thrown on the rates. But it 
must not be forgotten that by transferring so much 
traffic from the streets to the river two very desirable 
results may be obtained. In the first place there will be 
a saving in the cost of road repairing and cleaning, and 
in the second place the streets themselves will be less 
crowded, and the enormous expense of widening may, 
to some extent, be avoided. These possibilities of 
cconomy may fairly be added to the expected receipts 
of the steamboat service. 


KinG HumpBert was shot through the heart on 
Sunday evening at Monza, near Milan, where he had 
been attending a distribution of prizes at a gymnastic 
competition, by an Anarchist of Prata, in Tuscany, of 
the name of Angelo Bresci. The assassin had recently 
returned to Italy from Paterson, New Jersey, where two 
Anarchist papers are published, and there appears to be 
no doubt that he belongs to the desperate class which 
produced the murderers of President Carnot, the 
Empress of Austria and Sefor Canovas. Sympathy 
and indignation have everywhere found expression 
(the Pope was the first to offer his condolence to 


the widowed Queen), and nowhere more cordially than 
in England where the common grief is sharpened by a 
recollection of the warm relations so long existing 
between the two countries. From the days of Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Palmerston England has_ been 
recognised as the friend of Italy. The House of Savoy 
is conspicuously associated with the splendid struggle for 
Italian independence. On this ground particularly, 
rather than for any special achievements of his own, 
King Humbert is lamented in this country. His 
qualities were attractive rather than distinguished, and 
it his lot has been cast in difficult times, his memory 
will always be connected with the disastrous foreign 
policy which created the embarrassments of the Triple 
Alliance and a terrible calamity in Africa. King 
Humbert’s popularity suffered also for the mistakes of his 
Ministers in domestic affairs, and his successor, a young 
man who has not hitherto inspired universal confidence in 
his countrymen, assumes the grave responsibilities of the 
Monarchy at a moment when the national fortunes are 
critical enough to give a good deal of anxiety to the 
admirers of a great people. 


Ox Monday evening, the day following King 
Humbert's murder, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, more 
familiar to Englishmen as the Duke of Edinburgh, died 
suddenly at Rosenau Castle, and universal sympathy is 
felt with the Queen in the loss in her old age of her 
second son. Another Anarchist outrage was only 
prevented on Thursday by the presence of mind of 
General Parent. The Shah had just entered his carriage 
outside the Palais des Souverains when a man, believed 
to come from the South of France, dashed forward and 
pointed a revolver at him. Fortunately General Parent 
was able to seize him by the hand before he could fire, 
and the Shah, who behaved bravely throughout, escaped 
the fate which overtook his father. 


THE unconventional young man who occupies the 
Servian throne has survived his second coup d'élat. It 
is likely to have effects in the Balkans, even more far- 
reaching than the first. That King Alexander should 
marry a maid of honour is after all less surprising than 
it sounds. The Obrenovitch dynasty has never affected 
to forget its very recent peasant origin. That Madame 
Drega Maschin will shortly be Queen of the Servians is 
of much less consequence than the final elimination of 
Ex-King Milan. With him goes a corrupt element in 
the life of the young kingdom. He no longer com- 
mands the Army and, unless he attempts a counter- 
revolution, will henceforth be powerless for evil. What 
the Servians think of the new step it is vain to guess. 
The Austrian Press is a somewhat biassed interpreter ot 
their feelings. But King Alexander, by ejecting his father’s 
nominees from office and by granting an amnestyto polli- 
tical offenders, has probably gone far to win the affec- 
tions of the Radicals, who number nine-tenths of the 
peasantry. This implies, of course, a rapprochement 
with Russia, for the Radicals are rather Russophils than 
Progressives. The Czar, who a year ago was on the 
worst possible terms with the Servian Court, has signified 
his change of attitude by accepting the ré/e of one of 
the bridegroom’s supporters at the approaching wedding. 
This means a consolidation of Russian influence from 
one end of the Balkan peninsula to the other. It does 
not necessarily imply anything like a breach with 
Austria. The understanding between Vienna and St. 
Petersburg is too complete for that. But it must enor- 
mously strengthen King Alexander’s position as the head 
of the Servian race. If he and Prince Nicholas are 
both on equally good terms with Russia their rivalry 
must be kept within very narrow limits. On the whole 
the young King’s democratic marriage makes for peace 
in the Balkans and content in Servia itself. He has 
shown the sort of passionate strength which ought to 
endear him to a romantic people. By making terms 
with Russia he has also ipso facto improved his relations 
with all his smaller neighbours. 
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SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S SPEECH. 

HERE is nothing more remarkable in our political 

life than the change which may be produced by a 
single effort if it be made by the right man at the right 
time. Mr. Morley’s speech at Oxford put an end to the 
pretence of the Rhodesite Press that the old Liberalism 
had disappeared ; it killed the idea that there is no 
longer a body of men in this country who prefer good 
to evil and repudiate the Prussian formula, “ My country 
right or wrong.” Sir William Harcourt’s great speech 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday afternoon 
has taken the controversy a step further. It has 
strengthened the position and widened the ground upon 
which he and Mr. Morley—and already we are glad to 
think with Dr. Spence Watson “a preponderating 
majority of the Liberal Party’’—have detinitely taken 
their stand. He has established the connection so often 
denied, but so seldom broken between wrong-doing and 
material disaster :— 

“ The interests of what, after all, is but a small and distant 
fraction of our vast Empire have absorbed all our resources in 
men ; they have increased our taxation ; they have accumulated 
our debt. What have they done for us? They have left us 
but a very narrow margin for dealing with the great possi- 


bilities of danger in China; they have compelled us to refuse, 


what in my opinion we desired and ought to have given, 


assistance to our Indian subjects. Is it not well to-day 
that, in reviewing the situation in which we tind ourselves, those 
who are responsible for the fortunes of this nation, instead of 
inflaming popular passions and stimulating a spirit of wild and 
grasping ambition, should impress upon the public mind that 
great truth, that of all the interests of this vast and glorious 
Empire the greatest interest is peace 7” 
A year ago we were enjoying the results of forty years 
of practically unbroken peace—for small wars of 
conquest or extermination have scarcely been felt in the 
heart of the Empire. What, asked Sir William 
Harcourt, was the condition of this country in last 
August? “A condition,’’ he answered, “in which every 
man could rejoice. You had an unexampled trade ; you 
had public credit high ; you had the condition of the 
people, in the matter of wages, good; you had the 
necessaries and the comforts of life cheap ; you hada 
revenue overflowing beyond the dreams of the avarice 
even of the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 

But the Government could not endure or tolerate 
the prosperity of those for whom they were trustees. 
Their nimblest member was already in search of 
He was not satisfied with the humdrum office 
of helping his country to do its duty by its own vast and 
neglected dominions, to assimilate the enormous mass 
of undigested empire. No, Mr. Chamberlain was 
possessed of that “frantic eagerness ” to lay his hands 
on every tract of territory adjacent to our own, or from 
any point of view desirable, which Lord Rosebery 
deplored with such passionate earnestness in 1896. In 
the twelve years preceding that year twenty-two areas, 
as large as the United Kingdom, had been added to the 
British Empire. Since then the Soudan, with its vast 
stretches of desert and swamp, has been ensanguined 
and incorporated. Every such acquisition adds to the 
burden of taxation at home. The great and rich 
possessions already belonging to the Crown are slighted ; 
and the real strength of the Empire is being starved 
and mortgaged for poorer and later acquisitions. 

Such was the condition of Great Britain, and such 
its obligations, when the present Ministers of the Queen, 
after living five years upon Sir William Harcourt’s 


mischief. 


Budget, and after wasting their vast surpluses upon doles 
to privileged classes, entered “with light hearts and 
upon the South African war, 


lighter purses” Well do 





we remember how for the first few weeks of war these 
same Ministers went about with halos of glory round 
their heads, gesticulating their patriotism and exhibiting 
their military ineptitude wherever a feast could be 
organised to celebrate the “ procession” to Pretoria. 
And how slowly the illusion vanished! If, when the 
war began, Ministers, as Mr. Balfour put it, were as 
ignorant as the man in the street, the ignorance of the 
Cabinet remained long after the ignorance of the street 
had been enlightened. In October the war was to be 
concluded for ten millions, in February for twenty-three, 
in March for sixty, and now, at last, in July, for about 
seventy-five. How many more months will it take to 
reach the hundred? To call these the winding-up esti- 
mates is to mock and delude the public :— 

“Is there any man who believes that these are the final 
estimates ? He must be very little versed in the precedents of 
the past or in the probabilities of the future. He says that he is 
going to leave in South Africa 45,000 men, 30,000 for a perma- 
nent garrison. The first observation I make upon that is that 
if you are going to shut up for a long time 30,000 men in South 
Africa you must raise 30,000 more men in England, but there 
is no estimate for that. And there is not merely the question 
of the estimate of the money, but the question of the enlist- 
ment of the men, and of that we hear nothing. As to the 
garrison in South Africa, 1 do not offer any opinion on that 
subject. I know that that territory is nearly twice as big as the 
United Kingdom, and 30,000 men in the midst of a discontented 
population will not be a very large proportion. If you are 
going to add to disfranchisement confiscation, then, in my 
opinion, it will be very inadequate ; and if you are going to put 
on the top of that an attempt to levy 30 millions or 40 millions 
the inadequacy will be even greater. It is not merely the 
money you have borrowed and the money you have spent, but 
we are told that there are going to be great clams for com- 
pensation. Who is going to pay the claims for compensa- 
tion ?” 

Who indeed? The mine-owners? “Credat Judaeus 
Apella” is the reply. Sir William Harcourt is the last 
of the great financiers trained in the school of Peel and 
Gladstone. His sagacity, his foresight and his unrivalled 
experience must concentrate the public mind upon the 
financial conduct of this war and of the financial policy 
from which it springs and towards which it points. 
Ministers would have us believe that their want of fore- 
sight and judgment is as inevitable as Mr. Chamberlain’s 
diplomatic blunders or Sir Alfred Milner’s passionate 
polemics. Sir William is not “a disciple of the inevit- 
able in statesmanship.” He is “old-fashioned enough 
to believe in the theory of causation.” He is not 
satished with “a defence which rests upon purblind 
fatalism ” 

“If a great enterprise is undertaken with means ludicrously 
inadequate, if there is a lamentable breakdown in your hospital 
system, or if military disasters are repeated in the presence of 
an inferior foe, I am not satished to be told that all this was 
inevitable. For my part, I hold with the great Roman satirist 
that ‘it is prudence and not fortune that is the deity that guides 
the destinies af mankind.’ However, I admit it is of no use to 
attempt to argue with a bench of Predestinarians. They said 
they knew all about the armaments of their antagonists, their 
Mausers, and their Krupp guns, and, in fact, they told us they 
were armed to the teeth ; yetten millions was all they asked for 
for some six months. And in that war, for which ten millions 
were asked, I think the losses from all causes—killed, wounded, 
missing and deaths from disease—have been as near as possible 
equal to the whole number of their foes.” 

We shall not allow our readers to forget the lessons 
contained in this great speech, though they cannot be 
conveyed in the compass of a single article. There are 
warnings of an approaching decline of trade which has 
often been hinted at in these columns. There are 
subtle analyses of borrowing operations and a trenchant 
exposure of their effect upon national credit. There is 
an even more interesting examination of Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach’s anticipation that a substantial portion of 
the war expenditure can be screwed out of the territories 
we have laid waste. On these and other points con- 
sideration must be postponed. What concerns us for 
the moment is that the Liberal party should take care 
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not to allow the sudden rally of their forces in the House 
of Commons to be of no effect. Sir William Harcourt’s 
speech is not only a call to arms. It is a manifesto to 
the nation. Let it be echoed on every Liberal platform 
and distributed in every constituency. The tone of the 
country is already changing. The need for an alterna- 
tive policy to that of Imperialism and aggression is 
everywhere felt. A splendid lead has been given. Let 
it be followed. 





CHINA. 


( NE thing has been made clear during the last few 
days, and if it were not that the mind of the 
nation is still, unhappily, on the rack of suspense for the 
safety of the beleaguered garrison in Pekin, we should 
naturally discuss the light thrown upon the methods of 
modern journalism by the welcome news from Sir 
Claude Macdonald and Dr. Morrison. Whether the 
Europeans, Americans and Japanese, shut up within the 
British Legation, attacked, as we now know, by regular 
artillery, by an incendiarism ready to make sacrifice of 
one of the heirlooms of Chinese civilisation in the hope 
of destroying the refugees’ shelter in the same fire, as 
well as with the familiar weapons of tumultuous mobs, 
ultimately escape with their lives, or not, it is at any 
rate evident that all the accounts of their violent 
massacre, published first of all in the newspapers which 
frankly live on sensationalism, and afterwards in 
other newspapers with something of a reputation 
to lose, were so many inventions. There is something 
horrible in the spectacle of men deliberately, in cold 
blood, setting themselves to present to the public imagi- 
nation these scenes of agony and terror. Even those 
who discredit the stories cannot shake off the clinging 
horror of the spectacle if only because they are reminded 
of the untold sufferings which may threaten their 
friends. The credulous—and credulity of this kind is 
manifestly inevitable in anxious minds and tortured 
imaginations—are perhaps the less to be pitied, for at 
least they picture their friends as hideously done to 
death, and not as still awaiting an inexpressible doom. 
But all this search after new methods for working on 
the feelings, for nourishing an appetite for excitement, 
for stimulating the greed of the awful in life and litera- 
ture, is only part of a recognised system in modern 
journalism. One of the papers responsible for the earliest 
stories of Europeans who had gone mad, shot their 
wives and met the most hideous of ends, has been busy 
during the last week trying to make our flesh creep with 
rumours of an imminent French invasion. The only 
rivalry between some of our papers is in the haste to 
work mischief. Sensationalism at any price is the 
ambition of modern journalism; but above all a 
sensationalism which has no human pity, no respect 
for the affections and privacy of persons who are in 
sorrow and anxiety for their friends, no care for the 
public good or the permanent interests of civilisation. 
Dr. Morrison’s letter to the Times, published on 
Thursday, was dated July the 21st, and it contains some 
very welcome news :— 
“Supplies are beginning to come in, and the condition of 


the besieged is improving. The wounded are doing well, the 
hospital arrangements being admirable.” 


This account compares very favourably with Sir Claude 
Macdonald’s message of July the 4th, which stated that 
the besieged were beginning to eat their ponies. “ All 
the Ministers and the members of the Legations and their 


families are in good health, and the general health of the 
community is excellent. We are contentedly awaiting 
relief.” This was on the 21st, and from the 18th, we 
are told in the same message, there had been a cessation 
of hostilities. And presumably, as supplies were 
“beginning to come in,” the Legations were no longer 
blockaded. All this is good news. But Dr. Morrison’s 
letter reveals only too clearly the extreme gravity of 
the situation. For the theory that the attacks on 
the Legations came only from the Boxers and were 
discountenaced, if not actually resisted by the Imperial 
forces, a theory which not only offered hope for the 
ultimate escape of the Legations but further provided a 
convenient loophole for future diplomatic action, must 
be finally abandoned. Dr. Morrison states most 
explicitly that the force besieging the Legations con- 
sisted of Imperial soldiers under Yung Lu and Tung- 
fuh-siang. An Imperial edict of July the 2nd called 
upon the Boxers “to continue to render loyal and 
patriotic services in exterminating the Christians.” 
The effect of the victories of the foreign troops at 
Tientsin was seen in a sudden volle-face, and the publi- 
cation on July 18th of an edict declaring that the 
foreigners must be protected. But the garrison within 
the Legation very naturally refused to put any confi- 
dence in Imperial edicts, the more so as the Chinese 
soldiers were busy on the 21st strengthening the 
barricades. A despatch from the commander of the 
Italian warship Elba at Taku announces that on the 20th 
the Chinese Government renewed its suggestion that the 
Foreign Ministers should leave Pekin, a suggestion 
which the Ministers have, of course, declined to follow, 
for it would be obviously easy enough for the Imperial 
authorities to represent their murder as soon as they had 
left their Legations as the result of local brigandage. 

It is a momentous situation, for it is very clear that 
the defeat of the Chinese troops outside Pekin might 
very easily become the signal for a final desperate 
assault on the Legations, a prospect which Li Hung 
Chang has attempted to turn to diplomatic account. 
The first question is the rescue of the brave men and 
women who “are contentedly awaiting relief” witha 
serene fortitude of which Western civilization may well 
be proud. There can be no turning back of the relief 
expedition, of whose progress there are encouraging 
accounts to hand. But surely it might be possible to 
combire diplomatic with military action and to 
play upon the instincts of  self-preservation in 
the Imperial authorities through the medium of 
some friendly Viceroy, and thereby attempt to strike a 
bargain. It is evident from Dr. Morrison's letter that 
an imposing demonstration of force has some influence 
upon the Dowager-Empress, and there is nothing 
undignified in letting her know that it may be worth 
her while to protect the Europeans who are more or 
less in her power. When dealing with a person who is 
amenable to fear and who holds your kinsmen as 
hostages, it is a mistake to drive her to desperation. 
For the rest it is encouraging to learn that the disputed 
point of the choice of a Commander-in-Chief has been 
settled by the agreement ot the various forces to 
co-operate under their several commanders, and, in spite 
of Admiral Seymour’s opposition to the arrangement by 
which the Russians, after the failure of the Americans, 
are intrusted with the repairing of the railway from 
Tientsin, there are no serious symptoms of discord 
amongst the Powers. The Parliamentary papers pub- 
lished last week serve to show the extreme gravity of 
the problem, the nature of which M. Pichon alone 
amongst the Ambassadors appears to have grasped. The 
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late Count Mouravieff, by the way, was singularly beside 
the mark in his sanguine anticipations. The interests of 
the Western nations are identical, for, beyond the imme- 
diate rescue of life, they are bound up in the avoidance 
of a war of conquest or a scheme of partition. 





“ONE OF THEM.” 


HE proceedings of Wednesday week, upon which 
we had something to say in our last issue, were 
only another manifestation of the intrigues by which a 
small body of claqueurs have been trying to undermine, 
not merely the position of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, but the very foundations and traditions of 
the Liberal party. Their mode of action has been 
singularly successful. They have for many months pre- 
vented effective criticism in the House of Commons, 
and this at a time when a good part of the Liberal Press 
has been muzzled. They have reduced the National 
Liberal Federation to helplessness. They have brought 
things to such a pass that even Mr. Birrell himself 
actually walked after Sir Edward Grey to record 
his vote for Mr. Chamberlain and against the reduction 
of Mr. Chamberlain's salary—Mr. Birrell, who voted 
for Mr. Stanhope’s motion last October! The affair 
is reduced to a comedy when Mr. McArthur, a 
Whip, throws over Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and votes for the Government. Mr. McArthur’s 
favourite occupation outside the House is to preach 
at public gatherings the return of a retired Leader 
and the supersession of those whom he is_ sup- 
posed to serve. You pretend to be engaged in 
shooting the enemy whereas in reality you are aiming 
at your own side, It appears that some of 
those who bowed the knee to Birmingham are turn- 
ing their attention from 42, Parliament-street to 
another office round the corner. They are sending in 
their cards to Captain Middleton. ‘“ One of Them” 
has written to the Times, begging for favourable con- 
sideration. Apparently he is not sanguine that the Liberal 
constituents who elected him in 1895 will regard his 
consistent support of Mr. Chamberlain as a good title to 
the renewal of their confidence. The Times, as a Con- 
servative contemporary puts it, “endorsed the opinion 
of its correspondent with husky effusion.” The said 
contemporary (the Si. YFames’s Gazetie) continued as 
follows :— 
he Times makes considerable use of what Coleridge called 
the horsepond argument, and bullies in a mouthing, question- 
begging way, about patriotism, our proud position, and the true 
interests of the country. The questions just are, what is true 
patriotism, what our proud position, and what the real interests 
of the country? We do not in the least agree with Mr. 
Courtney's views in this matter, but we have no doubt that he 
is firmly persuaded that what he recommends is best for us all. 
At any rate, he risks his seat, and goes his own road resolutely. 
He does not stand at four road-ends holding out his hat for the 
gifts of spectators. Now this is precisely what ‘One of Them’ 
does. He begins by saying that there will almost certainly be 
a General Election in October, and he asks what the position of 
the Liberal Imperialists will then be. After putting the query, 
he answers himself by saying that the Liberal Imperialists will 
be supporting the Government on the one issue on which the 
contest will turn. Then he draws his deduction, which is that 
‘Government Whips and party managers’ ought to discourage 
official Ministerial opposition to that section of the Liberal party 
to which he himself belongs. The patriots want, in fact, to be 
paid for their patriotism by an uncontested return.” 
We cannot agree that Lord James of Hereford does full 
justice to the “ Liberal Imperialists” when he com- 
plained that they were firing at Unionists under a white 
tlag. It is quite true that their fire might conceivably 





injure the Unionists in the end. For Liberal Imperialists 
are slippery friends. But it is directed in the first 
instance not against Unionists, but against Liberals. 
When will it occur to common-sense Liberals in the con- 
stituencies to wake up and make sure about the character 
and intentions of the men who are putting on as fast as 
they can a uniform not distinguishable from the uniform 
of Mr. Chamberlain? No Liberal with a head on his 
shoulders will waste his time or his breath or his money 
or his vote on behalf of men who show their sympathy 
with Dalmeny by their support of Highbury, and worship 
the iron jar when the finer crockery is off the shelf ; 
still less will any Liberal work for the political runagates 
who are opening up negotiations at this late hour with 
the opposite camp. Let us regard the coming Election 
(if it is coming) as a political refinery. If we can’t 
increase the quantity, let us try to improve the quality 
of Liberalism in the House of Commons. It is absurd 
to expect the “ Liberals” whose candidatures are sup- 
ported by the Times and the Daily Mail to be concerned 
with any projects or principles belonging to the Glad- 
stonian tradition. “ The real object,” said Mr. Herbert 
Paul the other day, of the gentlemen who call them- 
selves Liberal Imperialists, ‘“ however they may try to 
disguise it, is to destroy the influence of -Mr. Glad- 
stone.” 

What, then, will be the position of the Perksian 
party? “We shall be supporting the Government,” 
writes “One of Them,” “ on the one issue on which the 
election will turn.” But they will have a strong Radical 
policy, it may be said. We turn to “One of Them” for 
fresh guidance. It is not inspiriting. ‘On other ques- 
tions we shall, of course, reserve our right of criticism.” 
What a party! What a glorious opposition! Forty old 
followers of Mr. Gladstone a year or two after his death 
are going to the country as out-and-out supporters of 
Mr. Chamberlain, with a mental reservation of a future 
right of criticism. “ All rights of criticism reserved,” 
will make an inspiriting placard. And if that is not 
enough the Liberal Imperialist will be able to complain 
that the Government has not spent enough on the war. 
The Income-tax is only at a shilling ; more might have 
been added to the National Debt. The Liberal Impe- 
rialists would have brought in conscription, vid the 
Militia ballot, and mobilised the fleet. Surely the 
patriotism of the new patriots will be equal to this 
Imperial crisis. They must see that the return of the 
well-drilled and regular supporters of the Ministry will 
be best for the country, which requires above all that 
the hands of Mr. Chamberlain should be upheld by a 
unanimous House of tried and trusty followers. Let 
the Liberal Imperialists retire for the time and allow 
their Unionist fellow-workers to walk over. Let them 
retire for a time quietly and gracefully upon the under- 
standing that when all cobwebs of Liberalism have been 
removed from the exterior they may return with washed 
faces and orchids in their button-holes to the House of 
Commons—or to the House of Lords. Meanwhile away 
even with the Wolverhampton compact — “ Vincat amor 
patriae laudumque immensa cupido.” 

The position into which Liberal Imperialists have 
fallen would have been sufficiently ridiculous if “ One of 
Them” after being carefully coached and stimulated by 
a benevolent editor had not come to the conclusion 
that his letter was partly intended as a joke. Of course 
the joke consists not in the intention but in the position 
of the man and his friends. It has taken “One of 
Them” some days to see it, and he has only half 
succeeded at last. But what a humiliating confession 
for these heavy humourists to make to their consti- 
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tuents—“ We are asking ‘you jto!return us in preference 
to the Unionists, but we are only joking ; our opposition 
is not serious.” As the St. fames’s Gazette put it, return- 
ing to the charge on Wednesday, “ Imperialist Liberals 
are mere superfluities.. We make no apology for 
enlarging our quotation. 

“Why should anybody want to join in with the Liberal 
Imperialists to defend the South African policy of the Govern- 
ment? Their votes are not needed in the least. If the country 
is resolved to make a settlement in South Africa which shall put 
a stop for ever to all attempts of the Boers to separate from the 
Empire, the present majority, even without the co-operation of 
Sir E. Grey, is quite large enough to see it done, and that it 
should be done is the essential. Of course, if there is no real 
determination in the country, if this manifestation of Imperial 
sentiment is a mere khaki fever, then we can understand the 
desire to huddle up alliances with anybody and everybody, to 
get your unanimity while you can, and bounce out with a 
General Election which will enable you to rush through a policy 
to bind the eountry.” 

Is it possible to conceive a more acute attack of political 
lunacy than that which drives a commando under the 
guidance of electioneerers ordinarily so astute as Mr. 
Haldane into a line of kopjes so useless for defence and 
attack, and with a base so precarious as Dalmeny? It is 
all very well for a peer ; but what is the poor member 
of Parliament to do? Sir William Harcourt has pro- 
vided the Liberal Party with a splendid platform of 
attack—wilful waste of life and wealth, financial 
extravagance and a whole train of Imperialist follies. 
But the Liberal Imperialists are too patriotic to take 
this issue. They have given Mr. Chamberlain a com- 
plete whitewash at the very end of the session. They 
will find it difficult to explain to their constituents why 
they sit on the Liberal side of the House, and they will 
receive no consideration from the Tories, because they 
are not wanted. The firm of Perks and Fowler has 
tripped Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman many times, 
but it is falling into the pit which it had dug for the 
Liberal Party. 





CAN FOREIGN POLITICS BE DIVORCED 
FROM PARTY? 


T is extraordinary how philosophic the most invete- 
rate of wirepullers can become when he thinks 
that a party advantage can be gained if foreign policy 
could be regarded as outside politics. To hear such an 
one talk one would imagine that all the great political 
cleavages of the past which have had their rise in 
external relations—the opposition of Fox to Pitt, of 
Bright to Palmerston, of Gladstone to Disraeli—have 
merely been so many instances of faction at its worst. 
Whenever the policy and the consequences of a great 
war become matters of acute national concern, there 
are always partisans of the war who regard criticism of 
their pet War Minister as the worst kind of lése-majesteé. 
Such partisans, if they have the necessary brains, 
express themselves after the fashion of the Anti-Facobin. 
If they have not, they prate about the divorcing of 
foreign policy from party as though this were at once 
an original idea and an abstract proposition of pure 
political theory. But it would be a very jaundiced view 
of the existing situation to imagine that these partisans, 
disguised in the robes of philosophy, were the only 
class of observers who are clamouring for the exclusion 
of party from foreign affairs. A long and serious article 
in the current Quarterly Review is sufficient to dispel 
such an illusion, to say nothing of a recent essay from 


the pen of Sir Frederick Young and a learned Pro- 
fessor’s letters to the Times. The fact is beyond dispute 
that there are in the country at this moment a large 
number of persons, not perhaps very clearheaded 
in matters political, but indubitably honest, serious, 
patriotic and by no means extreme partisans, who are 
repeating in all good faith the wirepuller’s question, and 
are asking if the struggles of party cannot be confined 
to domestic concerns. 

We have stated our recognition of this body of 
opinion quite frankly, because we wish to advance some 
arguments to show that the fulfilment of such an ideal, 
however honestly entertained, is both impossible and 
undesirable. The notion that is at the root of suck an 
ideal is that foreign policy bears no necessary or inevit- 
able relation to internal prosperity and progress. No 
notion can be more perniciously untrue. If it were 
possible for a nation’s external activities to be conducted 
without any reference to the national temper or the 
national Exchequer, the separation of foreign policy from 
domestic party might be accomplished. But it is not 
possible. Take an illustration from the last time in our 
history when an election raged round foreign affairs— 
the years 1877-80. Was it a mere coincidence that Mr. 
Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches were filled in almost 
equal measure with denunciations of Disraelitish 
imperialism and denunciations of Disraelitish finance ? 
Was it a mere coincidence that whereas the Liberal 
Administration of 1869-73 remitted 124 millions of taxa- 
tion and secured five successive surpluses, the succeeding 
Tory Administration, with its plans for Asian and 
African aggrandisement and its championship of Turkey, 
imposed 5 millions of further taxation and left deficits 
amounting to 6 millions of money? Was it a mere 
coincidence that the year in which Disraeli’s dreams of 
Jingo triumph reached their climax should also be the 
year in which the national finances touched their low- 
water mark? The intimate and inevitable connection 
between financial policy and foreign policy needs only 
to be stated to be admitted. And if this was so in the 
past, it is more so than ever now. Domestic reform is 
increasingly a question of money, and those persons are 
either very foolish or very wicked who urge the British 
taxpayer to excesses of Imperial enthusiasm without 
telling him that old age pensions and a great modern 
war are mutually exclusive. He pays his money aad he 
takes his choice. 

But the essential inter-relation of home and foreign 
policy does not end there. Just as no one can be in 
two places at once, so no country can become possessed, 
not to say intoxicated, by the spirit of external 
adventure (which is the sure effect of great military 
successes upon the popular mind) without at the 
same time and to a corresponding degree losing its 
grip on internal problems. The principle is as true in 
the body politic as in the body corporal that loss of will 
follows loss of power, and this atrophy of the sense for 
progress produces some very ugly results. For instance, 
it has made many vulgar persons forget that free speech 
is the birthright of those who speak the English tongue, 
and what is far worse, it has made it possible for refined 
and superior persons in cold blood to justify, palliate, or 
excuse what men of less self-control have done in a 
moment of passion. This same decay of the healthy 
reforming temper has silenced national indignation 
while a British Government has tampered with the 
root-idea of the Volunteer movement, and first played 
with and then shrunk from a revival of the Militia 
Ballot. Men’s eyes have been so turned away from 
considering the essentials of domestic freedom that they 
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show no concern while Lord Salisbury recommends us 
to become an “armed nation.” We say therefore that 
the foreign policy which others desire to place beyond 
party exerts an influence which, be it for good or be it 
for evil, is of overwhelming importance upon domestic 
reform. It radically changes both the materials out of 
which domestic reforms can be built and the spirit 
which alone can inspire the building. If social progress 
means anything more than an annual largesse to favoured 
classes, it is impossible that it should not be affected by 
the way in which England conducts herseli abroad. 
Licensing reform, educational reform, Poor-law reform, 
can only be accomplished if two conditions are fulfilled : 
the first, that public money should be available for such 
ends ; the second, that the nation should have enough 
self-restraint and self-respect to devote this public money 
to those ends. And there is a foreign policy which 
makes the fulfilment of either of these conditions 
impossible. 

We may be charged with rating the function of 
party too highly, and we confess that we do think the 
conception of a party of reform a very noble thing. To 
save the public treasure and to control the public mind 
are high ideals. If the disputes of party are merely the 
wranglings of faction over personal issues for selfish 
ends, then the ideal remedy would be, not to divorce 
foreign policy, but to divorce all policy, from party. 
But it is difficult not to look with suspicion upon some 
of these gentry who talk so sagely about a national 
policy and have so lofty a contempt for party men. 
Nobody can adopt this high philosophic tone with 
greater unction than the man whose present design it is 
to use the patriotism of his country to secure apotheosis 
for himself at a general election. It is useless to 
argue with such calculating hypocrisy. But there are 
many men, we are sure, whose purpose is honest and 
whose patriotism is disinterested, to whom the idea of a 
foreign policy divorced from party presents great attrac- 
tions. It is for such men to consider whether the inter- 
action of domestic and foreign affairs is not such as to 
prove the idea utterly mischievous and delusive. Is 
not the real solution to be found in the elevation rather 
than the extinction of the party spirit ? 





THE G.E.R. DISPUTE. 


W* do not know who drafted the statement made 

with reference to the threatened strike by Lord 
Claud Hamilton at the half-yearly meeting of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company, but it is safe to say that a 
little more dignity and self-control might have improved 
its style, which was wantonly offensive and intemperate. 
Such a tone may have been acceptable to the share- 
holders, but the chairman was speaking beyond them 
to the employés and the public. The matter, however, 
was more satisfactory than the manner. The direciors 
were now willing to receive the 100 delegates, who 
were elected by the men a few days ago, though they 
included the seventeen who made themselves obnoxious 
to the board. Apparently their manner was not suffi- 
ciently deferential ; but why should directors in these 
days of joint-stock companies imagine that anything 
like feudal relations can still exist between employers’ 
and employes’ representatives, when they are usually the 
first to insist that the connection is purely one of 





“contract”? Having made this concession, however, 
the directors were not prepared to receive the signalman 
(appointed as secretary to accompany each deputation) 
except as a member of his own grade. On this the 
special correspondent of the Times remarks :— 

“It is a perfectly reasonable objection, and if the men do 
not give way upon it they will put themselves totally in the 
wrong and be responsible for whatever trouble may ensue.” 
Why this temper with its hasty and provocative 

expression ? We understand that the men have given 
way on the point. The “signalman” in question is not 
a type, as might be supposed from the chairman’s way 
of alluding to him, but one individual, who has even 
been called by his name in some of the less Olympian 
papers. An able spokesman might well be challenged 
on a technical plea of this kind ; but if the men have given 
way they know their own affairs best. As such a large 
body of delegates cannot be spared from their work for 
the next few days, they will not meet the directors before 
the middle of next week ; this means that the company 
has tided over the most dangerous period. Whatever 
the ethics may be of declaring a strike at a Bank Holiday 
time, we doubt whether as a piece of tactics it would 
have served the employés well. The formal responsi- 
bility for the consequent dislocation of traffic would have 
lain at their door ; and such a dislocation must have 
been brought about in spite of the heroic remedies to 
which the directors were prepared to resort. The 
chairman stated :— 

“ The most satisfactory feature in connection with the matter 
had been the remarkable encouragement they had received from 
the proprietors. Not only had the latter been unanimous, so 
far, in supporting the directors, but several of them had offered 
to come forward, if neceS8sary, and work on the line without 
remuneration ; and from the outside public applications for 
employment had literally poured in. (Cheers)” 

The calling of a railway employe is usually considered 
skilled labour ; but, apparently, this is not so. At the 
same time it might have led toa little more sympathy with 
the employés if some of the shareholders had taken their 
places for a while, that is, if the confidence of the 
travelling public could have been so far secured as tu 
make the experiment anything but a farce. We gather 
from an article in the Morning Leader that the men hardly 
expect to get a general advance of 3s.a week, but they 
will stick out for better overtime and Sunday pay- 
ment. 

The present is not a propitious time for increasing 
the wages bill ; the chairman had to announce at the 
meeting that the half-yearly dividend would be reduced 
from 24 to 2 per cent. The alleged grounds for the 
falling-oft in the company’s receipts are miscellaneous. 
The war, of course, is to blame; it has diminished the 
number of passengers to Newmarket. For the same 
reason there has been a decrease of over £4,000 in the 
Continental traffic receipts ; the amenity of international 
relations has been embittered; the “ ungrateful ” 
Belgians and unreasonable Dutch have resented the 
part played by this country in South Africa, 

The article in the Morning Leader, referred to above, 
reminds its readers that the Midland Railway Company 
directors have met the men in a different spirit. No 
questions were asked about membership of the Ama'ga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants ; no difficulty was 
made about meeting the men’s delegates, and that too 
on the day which they chose. And if the feudal rela- 
tionship between employers and employed has been 
irrevocably destroyed, the history of such disputes as 
that which lately occurred in the Potteries shows how 
enormously a conciliatory temper can contribute to 
the settlement of industrial quarrels, 
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A BIT OF VERY OLD WALES. 


HE south-west wind roars with a full mouth 
against the outer shore of that long spit of land 
known as the Lleyn, which gives Carnarvonshire on the 
map quite a sensational appearance. From morn till 
eve it keeps up its cry with astonishing persistence. 
For three nights in succession it has sobbed copiously, 
as well as wailed. But when the sun rises all is fresh 
and gay ; neither the farmers who have cut their clover, 
sweet hay, nor the black cattle which look so like ink- 
blots on the green meadows, mind in the least the 
turmoil of the short hours of darkness. The snow- 
white cottages on the hill slopes have been washed 
clean. So have the poppy-red and the buttercup- 
yellow cottages, and the sober stone villas with thick 
walls in which retired sea captains live breezy days with 
glass models of ships in their windows and quivering 
tlag-staves before their doors. Mariners who have never 
lost a ship love to settle for their old age on this happy 
hunting-ground of the south-west winds, 

Hardly a week passes but what there is word of a 
wreck on some part of the extensive coast-line of the 
Lleyn. Then these mahogany-coloured salts with grey 
or white hair gather together and discuss the circum- 
stances, with or without telescopes in their hands. And 
they are more prone to blame the foolish modern son- 
of-a-gun in command of the lost ship than the awkward 
local currents and the sudden squalls into which the 
local wind frets itself, with calamitous consequences for 
those who do not keep their weather eyes open as ship- 
masters of an earlier generation were wont to do. 

This part of Wales still lives an old-fashioned life. 
It is not served by the railway, but by picturesque and 
diabolical things called coaches, in which you may, if 
you can, ride eight or ten miles for a shilling at a sleep- 
inspiring speed. For its moral health it relies, like 
Wales elsewhere, upon the very ugly temples called 
Soar, Bethania, Carmel, Bethesda, Horeb, &c., which rise 
in every village and at cross roads where there is no sign 
of a village. It doesn’t particularly need doctors for its 
bodies. This afternoon I was in a wee churchyard on 
the coast under that awful cliff Careg y Llam, whence 
the ashamed Vortigern is said to have leaped into the 
sea and ended his undesired life. The church was 
nothing : a mere small barn with a few pews in it and 
an aged font looped and flourished as in the time of the 
first Christians. But its graveyard of slate slabs was 
very instructive. From eighty to eighty-eight, I judge, 
is the normal age to which these Welsh men and 
women stretch out their little span. No wonder they 
bring anxious frowns to the foreheads of the doctors. 
And yet they have their minor aches and pains. If 
you step into a cottage to rest, it is an even chance 
that the gudewife, if she has “the English,” will 
mention her rheumatism, and if you have the air of a 
moderately wise and experienced person, seek advice 
from you. On the strength of a box of pills in my 
pocket (two or three of which were devoured with 
pathetic simplicity), I have been asked to see other 
ailing folk in the neighbourhood, though confessedly no 
practitioner. But unless they die young (of decline due 
to the moist air and the endless harping of the winds on 
a constitution not attuned to such music) they will pay 
for no medicine for some three score and ten years. 
Then they drop to the ground like ripe tired plums. 
They go to church or chapel thrice every Sunday, 
sleeping between the services, and work moderately 
hard all the other days of the week. The riotous voice 
of civilisation does not reach them. They know of the 
African war by the loss of a Jones, a Parry or a Williams 
in this or that adjacent hamlet, and by the War Office 
placards on their places of worship. But the south- 
west wind is the key-note of their lives. That dominates 
all the other other outside voices which steal to them b 
way of the weekly newspaper, the driver of the coac 


or the carrier’s cart, and the pulpits of their respective 
tabernacles., 

The great Llewellyn himself would feel sufficiently 
at home at the south end of the Lleyn if he could be 
resuscitated to-day. Probably the en of costumes 
would give him a pang or two. Servant-girls in his 
time did not dress in the garish hats with feathers a foot 
long which they now affect even here, especially on a 
hiring day. But no doubt their strides were as remark- 
able then as now. The fire-red locks of true-born 
Welshmen would convince Llewellyn that these were 
his subjects or their descendants; and their speech 
would of course be like butter to his patriot heart. The 
farmers of his century probably had their manure heaps 
as handy to their front doors as the farmers here to this 
day. The same black cattle, inquisitive to the degree 
of aggression about Saxon visitors! The same lovely 
lanes, doubtless more trim than of yore, perfumed in 
the summer time with elder blossom, honeysuckle, pink 
and yellow and white clover with gigantic heads and 
dog roses! And the outlines of British camps on every 
hill ready to his hand as ever should the cry be raised 
that the hated English are across the border marauding 
with fire and the sword! The hero would not perhaps 
think highly of the chapels until he heard their 
congregations sing in unison. Then he would hail them 
as his own and put bards into their pulpits instead 
of pastors. The untiring south-west wind would be as 
familiar to him as the vigour of his people’s lungs. His 
harpers borrowed much of their dirgelike music from 
this voice from over the water, striking against the 
rocks and the corner stones of the habitations of the 
Lleyn. 

A mile or so from my pen the coast-line makes a 
bold sweeping curve from east to west and north. The 
sickle-shaped bay is of the kind the old Greeks always 
turned to account. Wales has not missed her oppor- 
tunity here. The place is known as Porthdinlleyn, or 
“the haven of the low-lying fortress.” The clublike 
head of the bay shows faintly the outline of its in- 
evitable camp—a rare spot for the winds to fight 
pitched battles upon. But it is for its one great bid for 
celebrity in the nineteenth century, A.D., that Porth- 
dinlleyn excites peculiar interest throughout the Lleyn. 
Parliament had the bay surveyed and was pleased with 
it. The nation proposed that either this place or Holy- 
head should have millions spent upon it as the connecting 
link between England and Ireland. But when it came 
to the vote, Porthdinlleyn was left to its primitive past 
and present, and Holyhead won the day—by a single 
voice. A comparison between the two places is signifi- 
cant. We all know what Holyhead is. Porthdinlleyn 
has about six inhabited houses pressed between its sand 
cliffsand sheltered blue water. To thesix tenements there 
are three inns, all with spirit licenses. They are not 
contemptible little pothouses either, but goodly stone 
dwellings, with flowers in their windows, and rooms in 
which a traveller may thank his stars that he is where he 
is instead of in worse quarters. There is a short quay for 
small barques, and there is a warehouse. Add a life- 
boat station, a flagstaff, and the melancholy beginning 
of a broken breakwater, and that is all Porthdinlleyn 
has to show for itself. The sea-pinks, yellow vetches, 
and prickly gorse grow thick where houses would now 
be standing in terraces, if that casting vote had not been 
given in Holyhead’s favour. 

It was largely due to the prevalent south-west wind 
that Holyhead ousted Porthdinlleyn. Both bays have 
the same aspect, but Holyhead rears a noble broad 
back towards the south-west, whereas the cliffs of this 
haven of the Lleyn do not rise six score feet. The 
depth of water also helped Holyhead. Still, all is no 
doubt for the best, apart from Porthdinlleyn’s own 
private interests. We have bustling harbours enough 
round our island, but few such placid, soothing tracts 
as this long spit of Carnarvonshire, where weeks pass 
like days, and no man need die of care unless he brings 
it with him and declines to allow the south-west wind to 
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hustle it towards the mountains in the north-east. One 
may let the picturesque sea captains of the locality 
lament in chorus with the wind about the hard treat- 
ment which fate in the form of Parliament has in this 
matter meted out to them, their sires, and the stout 
children whom they have bred in the Lleyn. In the 
opinion of pilgrims from established seaports and large 
towns where the south-west wind gets its rare voice dis- 
tracted by organ-grinders, milkmen, steam-whistles, and 
tens of thousands of chimney pots, Porthdinlleyn is 
certainly best left to nature. 





THE PEOPLE AND THE WAR. 


(By A Bitock DWELLER.) 


HALL we ever know what the people thought of 
S the war? The people; not the dwellers in the 
interminable squares and terraces that stretch westward 
from Piccadilly, nor the banker’s clerks that demonstrate 
in the narrow streets of the City, nor that strange, 
uncanny crowd that emerges from nowhere to destroy 
hats outside the Mansion House on the news of a 
victory and vanishes as mysteriously nowhither. Not 
these, but the people living in the immense, dull 
ghettoes that encircle the Imperial City ; in Penton- 
ville, and Bermondsey, and Hoxton, and the Isle of 
Dogs and similar places of ill odour. The obscure, 
insignificant crowd ; inarticulate, shabby, unimportant ; 
working long hours at despicable toil demanding a 
minimum of skill and interest; and but blurredly 
conscious of lively events happening beyond the 
aggregation of mean cottages and narrow, noisy streets 
and sprawling block dwellings that constitute what they 
call their homes. : 

I think that we have too readily assumed that this 
vast unthinking mass has gone openly for war. The 
mistake is natural to those not actually dwelling in the 
lairs in which they unobtrusively pack themselves 
away. For tothe distant view they appear as at this 
time universally bibulous, noisy and patriotic. Every 
one wears fragments of tricolour ribbon ; the children 
wave flags and sport button portraits of great soldiers ; 
each night on the clearance of the public-houses the 
quavering militant melody arises to the midnight sky. 
A crowd can always be collected to hustle a “ pro-Boer ” 
or smash a “ pro-Boer’s”” windows ; lengthy, grotesque 
processions through the streets certify the thoroughness 
of their approbation ; from a surface point of view the 
opponent of the war is simply undiscoverable. 

Yet judging from my knowledge of the particular 
ghetto of Camberwell in which I live, this view is not 
altogether a true one. Here also one must acknowledge 
there is nothing superficially to demonstrate this. A 
new form of pleasure has been devised and leapt into 
sudden popularity; the pleasure of mafficking. We 
mafficked at the relief of Ladysmith ; we mafficked at 
the relief of Mafeking ; we mathcked at the capture of 
Pretoria. Like the taste of blood satisfaction but 
increases the thirst; we now ebulliate into minor 
mafficks on any possible provocation. We should 
maffick at the capture of a Boer patrol, or the burning 
of an enemies’ farm-house, or the death of Mrs. Kruger. 
Its popularity is easily explicable. It provides a colour 
te our drab, monotonous lives ; it promotes good fellow- 
ship and a boisterous, genial, rowdy humour ; it brings 
us into the streets in the hot summer evenings; it 
stimulates thirst and provides a ready justification to the 
tolerant police for consequent falls from grace. More- 
over it appeals to even higher emotions. We feel that 
it is the right thing to do; that it binds together all 
classes in a common work. We are conscious of a 
certain sense that we are materially assisting our troops 


at the front, and taking up our share of the white man’s 
burden. 

It is indeed this consciousness that sustains us in 
the somewhat rueful morning’s reckoning. That we 
shall not be able to afford to send our children for their 
country holiday ; that the rent can only be raised by 
borrowing ; that cherished goods now quietly repose 
at the pawnshop ; these are after all but the inevi- 
table consequences of a mafficking on a minimum 
wage, to be cheerfully and uncomplainingly endured. 
Beneath all this outward show, however, I have found, 
in cases which if numbered together would provoke con- 
siderable astonishment, a real dissatisfaction with the 
war. This feeling can hardly be said to rise to actual 
condemnation: it is a kind of vague disquietude, 
troubling minds not accustomed to weigh evidence or 
think clearly. Sometimes it is a conviction of Semitic 
and monetary contgol. Sometimes a sense of the 
ingloriousness of the crushing of a few thousand people 
with the enormous forces of the empire ; of fighting 
battles always with infinitely superior numbers. Some- 
times it is a firm faith that our own relatives are being 
used in a great game of financial interests and that the 
last to benetit by the annexation of the gold-mines of 
the Rand will be the British working man. These 
uncertain feelings can easily be neglected by those not 
intimately acquainted with the life of the people. For 
more than the devil whom we frankly disbelieve in or 
God of Whose existence we are doubtiul we fear public 
opinion, and public opinion, at least down here in the 
abyss, regards such doubts as lunatic or criminous. We 
therefore keep them to ourselves; we shout with the 
shouters and perspiringly protest our hatred of the 
enemy ; each is determined to convince his neighbours 
that no such doubts exist in his own mind ; and no one 
will ever know of the seven thousand that each waited 
for the other six thousand odd not to bow the knee to 
Baal before himself refusing, and each waited in vain, 

This conclusion has been arrived at as a result of 
many conversations with the dwellers in our blocks and 
cottages. The general course of such conversation is 
in each case the same. It commences with a fervent 
expression of warlike ardour mingled with blasphemous 
condemnation of our opponents. If this is as fervently 
reciprocated, the matter is closed. If not, a deeper 
strata of thought may be probed : the advance is timed, 
furtive, hesitating ; each step forward is prepared for 
retraction ; each announcement made diffidently. At 
the end, however, if sympathy is shown, the final result 
may be a burst of confidence and the abandonment of 
the mask, and the declaration of opinions which, if 
publicly announced, would make their upholder a pariah 
and outcast amongst men. “It’s a real treat to be able 
to speak out,” said a shoemaker to me the other day 
who until our conversation had kept his opinions abso- 
lutely to himself. His son had passed unscathed through 
the charge of the Cameronians up the hill of Spionkop. 
To condemn the war had seemed to his troubled mind 
to be unfaithful to his own flesh and blood. And it had 
taken long to penetrate the reserve and find the real 
doubt and condemnation with which he contemplated 
the conduct of the nation. 

A real change of opinion has been noticeable also 
during the progress of the struggle. This I have been 
able especially to notice amongst the bus-drivers and 
tram collectors who in our remote districts fulfil the 
function once performed by the wandering minstrels and 
monks of the Middle Ages. At the beginning one was 
entertained with fierce stories of outrage and wrong. 
“Wot are we going to fight for? ” one scornfully replied 
to my query in the stirring days just before the ulti- 
matum. “ Why, d’you know that when a Boer passes 
an Englishman in Johannesburg he spits in his face.” 
Inflamed with such knowledge the early feeling was 
largely a craving for blood. “ Do you see that, Bill,” I 
heard a conductor call from the steps to his colleague 
on the seat respecting some more than usually men- 
dacious announcement on an evening placard, “six 
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thousand Boers cut up.” “ Wish to Gawd ’twas true,” 
was the incredulous, but bloodthirsty, reply. And this 
was the prevalent spirit. But later a certain change 
has been noticeable. Quite recently a driver was talking 
with me of some British disaster, ‘‘ Not that I blame the 
Boers,” he said, in a sudden burst of confidence, “ after 
all, they’re fighting for their homes and families, ain’t 
they ?” But he lowered his voice and gazed cautiously 
around him in giving voice to this unpardonable 
sentiment. 

Do not judge over-harshly our broken populations. 
We are, on the whole, the least responsible of all classes 
for the war ; we shall be the first to suffer when the day 
of reckoning comes. Remember the insuperable difficulty 
of opposition to the popular cry. Abstract thinking is 
beyond our power ; we cannot dissever the cause from 
the result ; to be in opposition to the war down here 
means to be a hater of one’s country, an approver of 
treachery and firing on the white flag, a lover of 
“foreigners,” and an insulter of the Queen. There is 
no middle course. On the other hand, we can all read 
with more or less of difficulty ; halfpenny pink news- 
papers stream down from beyond the river, every word 
they contain is to us as gospel. Every evening also, the 
clerks return from the City ; and of all the classes in the 
country, the clerks are, on the whole, most fervently 
jingoistic. Partly from the reflected sentiment of the 
City and the Stock Exchange, partly asa kind of reaction 
from deficient vitality and long hours of sedentary toil, 
partly because they are convinced that they are asseve- 
rating the opinions of the respectable, moneyed, intel- 
lectual classes, they are noisiest in the fervour of 
their patriotism, in the contempt of the enemy. But in 
Camberwell the clerks form our aristocracy; and although 
as workers with head instead of with hand we cannot 
refrain from partly despising them, yet they form the 
one link we possess with the world of culture and 
fashion beyond our ghetto ; and their unanimity easily 
stifles any doubts lurking in our own minds of the 
wisdom and justice of our policy. 

Such are the results at least of my own researches 
in the streets of our mean habitations. The opinion 
thus scattered never rises to articulate utterance; it 
gathers momentum for a time and then is suddenly 
destroyed : by the relief of a beleagured town, by a 
patriotic carnival, by a bloodless British victory. It 
will never become recognised, and will finally die away 
in a faintly disturbing reminiscence. Next General 
Election we shall all vote solidly khaki ; it is doubtful 
if the Opposition will even be granted a hearing. And 
no one will ever know how nearly our public pronounce- 
ment might have been entirely different, how nearly the 
voice of the Ghettoes might have been definitely uplifted 
in favour ot peace. 


C. F. G. M. 





THE SOUL OF THE ASSASSIN, 


HAT quarrel had Angelo Bresci against Humbert 

of Savoy, that his treacherous act should have 

hurried another European sovereign, “ unhousel’d, dis- 

appointed, unaneal’d,” into the darkness? Simply this: 

the victim was a King, and the other is called an 

anarchist. The crime, it seems, is one of a series 

already long enough to form a category apart, and the 

type of regicide to which the assassin of Monza pro- 

fesses to belong may be distinguished from the regicides 
of history by certain common features. 

There is nothing new in the assassination of princes ; 
but the familiar examples, if we except those of quite 
recent date, were either the wild and improbable out- 
rages of casual lunacy, or were so far rational that an 


immediate object might be guessed in the choice of 
their victims, marked out to die by private vengeance, 
the discontent of a faction, or the interest of a rival or 
an heir. Caserio, Luccheni, Sipido, Bresci, had it is 
believed, no such motive. Like Ravachol and Vaillant, 
and other authors of murderous outrages aimed at no 
particular personage, they looked beyond their victims, 
and sought, by the suddenness and audacity of the deed, 
to strike terror into the hearts of the survivors. The 
method, before it was used by men at war with every 
form of government existing, was known in Europe as 
the last abominable weapon of desperate patriots and 
reformers. The Irish Fenians and the Russian Nihilists 
served causes which could enlist the sympathies of 
moderate men : their hopes were definite, and the field 
of their infernal activity was limited. Whether they 
succeeded to any extent in extorting by murder what 
they had failed to win by lawful means is not quite 
certain; but their imitators, with ulterior designs less 
clearly expressed and, perhaps, never clearly conceived, 
have in a few years undeniably created a consciousness 
of personal and universal insecurity throughout Europe. 
The attempts at indiscriminate destruction which 
were almost frequent not so long ago are lately grown 
out of favour with militant Anarchism. The fatal effects 
were rarely on a par with the nefarious design, for both 
the opportunity and the efficacy of the instrument 
depended far more on accident than is the case when 
the victim is single and the weapon a poignard or a 
firearm. Other reasons occur readily. Anarchists are 
men, and the slaughter of an uncertain number of name- 
less innocent people may have seemed an outrage too 
inhuman to be executed even in vindication of theories 
that imply an utter contempt for human society. It is 
natural to suppose, also, that they have found the 
process of universal intimidation tedious and uncertain. 
Even if every plot succeeded, there is no logical conclu- 
sion from the panic of whole populations to the 
deliberate abandonment of all systems of control. It is 
inconceivable—wars of extermination apart —that 
government should die for want of subjects: but it is 
not inconceivable that monarchy should die for 
want of kings, or republics for want of magis- 
trates willing to run the risk of assassination. 
But it is above all with the Anarchist’s imagina- 
tion we must reckon, as in a clumsy fashion he 
reckons doubtless with ours. Infinitely more terrible as 
is the menace of wholesale incalculable massacre, the 
violent death of a ruler—inviolable,: inaccessible, the 
symbol of national power and security—makes more 
noise in the world than the explosion of an infernal 
machine in the centre of a crowded city. And for the 
enemy of society the mildest figurehead that wears a 
crown is an arch-tyrant, and the name of regicide has a 
glorious sound. He sees himself a single-handed hero, 
assailing the master of legions, over-matching the 
vigilance of the breastplated myrmidons of sovereignty 
with his obscurity, his cold enthusiasm, and his careless- 
ness of death. We call him by tradition cowardly. Itisa 
useful opprobrium where we want words to mark our 
detestation of such cruel murders as those of President 
Carnot, of the Empress Elizabeth, and of King 
Humbert. The assassins however are rarely men who 
value their lives ; their business is with those who do. 
Death or worse is for these malefactors not a risk, but a 
certainty. Even the child Sipido must have expected 
the utmost penalty if he had been successful. This is 
the most appalling consideration we have to face when 
we devise perfect protection and effective punishment. 
A man who is determined to kill another man, and has 
no fear for himself, is almost sure to accomplish his 
purpose. The assassin ought to be destroyed or caged 
like a dangerous wild beast ; but deterrents there can 
be none ; and it is vain to talk of making an example. 
The remedy, if aremedy exists, must beother. If more 
were known of Anarchical doctrines, the secret of their 
attraction and the manner of their propagation, if more 
were known about the character of the culprits and the 
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complex influences which cause the murderous idea to 
germinate in their brains, there would be something 
to go on. But nobody takes Anarchism seriously ; 
and public opinion, periodically startled, persists in 
treating the militant Anarchist as an ordinary criminal 
whom the gallows will deter or as a _ homicidal 
maniac such as may be met with anywhere, at any 
moment. The materials of knowledge are scanty ; 
but it is plain at any rate that in most cases the 
perpetrators of these infamous crimes are young men, 
by no means conspicuously “ degenerate.” They are 
rarely thieves, drunkards, or turbulent. They are excit- 
able, however, capable of enthusiasm, courageous, and 
over-educated for their mental capacity. They are 
filled to the point of obsession with the idea of their 
personal mission, and vain of the part they play. They 
have read books, pamphlets, and journals which describe 
a state of perfect happiness for all men, attainable by a 
resolute assault upon the whole social fabric, recall the 
injustice possible under every system of government, and 
draw the inference that all systems are evil in them- 
selves. If in some cases the Anarchist propaganda may be 
discovered to have a definite positive side, and to preach 
collectivism as a social panacea, it is naturally to the 
work of destruction that the young “ companion” is 
urged to devote himself. 

Perhaps these young men are the dupes of men less 
single-hearted and less courageous than themselves. At 
least it is difficult to believe that the militant Anarchist 
or his passive inspirers have ever anything to gain, 
Discount the element of imitation, the itch for notoriety, 
and we have still to explore, to account for and to 
combat a vague, but, apparently, an attractive doctrine, 
disseminated among the lower classes of many cities, 
and a type of impressible subject which it would be 
possible to contemplate with less horror if it diverged 
more obviously from a normal standard of intelligence 
and character. 


O. P. 





MR. HARBOTTLE’S LETTERS. 
(To his brother Joseph temporarily resident abroad.) 


Of the German Ewmperor’s Speech—Of the “ Daily 
Telegraph” —Of War and Rose Water. 


HY, my dear Joseph, should you ask me what I 

think of the German Emperor’s recent speech 

to his soldiers departing for China? Have mere worms 
like you and me any right to hold or utter an opinion 
on the words of Royal and Imperial personages? Ought 
it not to be enough for us that Kings and Emperors 
should permit us to live in order that we may have an 
opportunity now and then of contemplating their 
august features and their variously uniformed figures, of 
baring our heads when they appear, and cheering with 
passionate loyalty when they happen to speak? Even 
when I think of Chamberlain, who is only a Colonial 
Secretary, a mere underling to royalty, a thing, com- 
paratively speaking, of shreds and patches, or when I 
let my audacious thoughts stray to Alfred Milner, a 
High Commissioner, I shrink abashed and marvel et 
the beneficence of a Providence which has allowed me 
to help in paying their salaries and ministering to their 
glory. Who am I, then, that I should criticise an 
Emperor? To be sure if a Colonel or evena Major- 
General had urged a regiment to give no quarter and 
take no prisoners I might have brought myself to 
denounce his words as being bloodthirsty and atrocious. 
Indeed I could have worked myself up into a fine 


frenzy of indignation. Is this, I should have asked, 
our boasted civilisation? Is it thus that we propose 
to exhibit our Christian principles to Chinese Boxers 
and Mandarins, so as to prove once and for all our 
superiority over these cut-throats, and to impress them 
with the incontestable advantages of leasing their terri- 
tory to European nations and allowing European officials 
to govern them? There’s no end, in short, to the noble 
platitudes that I should have been able to reel off after 
studying my daily papers. But when an Emperor talks 
the case is different. He is prayed for by name in 
thousands of churches, he can imprison people who cast 
aspersions on his merits, he has innumerable lackeys 
and grooms and chamberlains and pompous bigwigs to 
grovel in the dust before him and lick his military boots, 
and I am bound to say, Joe, that I consider it the height of 
bad taste on your part to ask me to venture a criticism 
upon him. The German soldiers are his, and since 
every man, and particularly an Emperor, has a right 
to do what he likes with his own, it seems to me 
there can be no possible denial of the German Emperor’s 
right to use his soldiers for the purpose of killing in cold 
blood as many Chinamen as may fall into their hands. 
I shouldn’t care for that kind of sport myself, but then, 
as I said before, I’m not an Emperor and it’s not easy 
for me to realise an Emperor’s feelings on the question 
of slaughtering the Chinese. : 

I know what you are going to reply to this: you 
will say you don’t care a twopenny kick about an 
Emperor’s feelings, that you consider the speech dis- 
graceful, and that you resent the notion of English 
troops being employed to fight in alliance with men 
who have received such barbarous orders. This 
killing of prisoners, you will observe, is revolting to all 
humane instincts, since even Chinamen feel pain, and 
you’re not going to countenance so infamous, so 
un-English a proceeding. 

Softly, my dear Joseph, softly. I don’t say I dislike 
your sentiments ; I merely enter a caveat against the 
accuracy of one of your adjectives. Is the proceeding 
un-English? I myself, I admit, should have thought it 
was—but I’ve had the advantage of reading the Daily 
Telegraph, and my ideas have been altered. The Daily 
Telegraph has the largest circulation in the world. It 
declares of itself (the Daily Mail, I understand, disputes 
the claim ; but the Daily Mail would dispute anything) 
that “the sale of the Daily Telegraph amounts to an 
average which, if tested, will show an excess of half a 
million copies weekly over any other morning paper.” 
Nothing more supremely and expansively English, in 
fact, can well be imagined than the Daily Telegraph. 
Yet this is what I read in my D.T, on July 18th :— 


“It is to be hoped that no quarter was or will be given to the 
Chinese upon the march to Pekin, unless the indiscriminate 
massacre of the white colony is disproved. Slaughter alone 
cannot be the whole, or in the Middle Kingdom, where 
swarming life is infinitely cheap, even the most impressive and 
effectual penalty. But it must be part. Skobeleff, in his red 
ride of three days in the track of the Tekkes, had not much 
justification for that great slaying, but his words are worth 
remembering. ‘The harder you hit them,’ said Skobeleff of 
Asiatics, ‘the longer they will be quiet afterwards.’ No 
European can ever again be safe in China unless the repression 
of the present troubles is merciless.” 

If that isn’t plain English, my dear Joe, I wonder what 
is. So you see that the Daily Telegraph, that half-million 
weekly excess circulation (if tested), actually gave the 
German Emperor the cue for his speech. I can imagine 
the ferocious and moustachioed Hohenzollern clapping 
his hands in glee as he read his D.7.—of course he 
reads it, every Emperor does—and exclaiming “ them’s 
my sentiments,” or German words to that effect, and 
immediately proceeding to compose the gloriously 
Christian speech which has lately edified the world. 
And if this kind of thing goes on—there’s not the least 
reason why it shouldn’t—we shall have the King of the 
Belgians ordering his contingent of braves Belges to revel 
in indiscriminate massacre, while President McKinley 
will prove to the satisfaction of every Methodist that 
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the slaughter of Chinamen, after their resistance has 
ceased, is part and parcel of the American Constitution. 
And do you yourself have a care, my dear Joseph, lest 
you be betrayed into the same sanguinary desire for red 
rides without quarter, You complain that Lord 
Roberts is making war with rose-water in South Africa. 
No more of this, you say, let the rebels be exterminated ; 
every Free Stater found in arms is now a rebel : let him 
be shot at once. Let more farms be burnt, and more 
Boer women (how grand and English it is to make war 
on women) be driven out into the veldt, and then, and 
then—why then, of course, the Dutch will learn to love 
the beauty of British rule ; they will settle down quietly 
to live side by side with their British benefactors, and 
South Africa will be the brightest jewel in the Crown of 
the Queen. It’s a curious conclusion, for if we adopt 
your advice and that of the red riders who write in the 
Globe and the St. fames’s Gazette, there are going to be 
precious few Dutchmen left to appreciate the blessings 
that Chamberlain and Milner and Rhodes are simply 
showering upon the country. 


Ever yours, 


THOMAS, 





FROM ABROAD, 


I. 


THE CONGO SCANDAL.—II. THE RUBBER 
TAXES—HOW THEY ARE APPLIED, 


“ Our only programme, I am anxious to repeat, is the work 
of material and moral regeneration."—Extract of published 
letter from the King of the Belgians, Sovereign of the Congo State. 

AVING bya policy at once clever, immoral and 'per- 

sistent, secured for its own private use an enor- 
mous tract of country, the Congo State had next to consider 
how best to develop the resources of that country. At 
that period—end of 18g2—the financial position of the 
State was eminently precarious. The war against the 
Arab ivory dealers begun earlier in the year was in full 
swing, necessitating heavy expenditure. Aggressive 
schemes of conquest in the Nile Valley were in contem- 
plation. All this required money. But the coffers were 
empty. The grant trom the Belgian Government had 
been exhausted. Secret loans amounting to over five 
million francs had been contracted with an Antwerp 
banker (these loans were ultimately redeemed by the 
Belgian Treasury) and bankruptcy stared the Congo 
State in the face. A great effort at raising revenue in 
one shape or another was vitally urgent. Quick returns 
at whatever cost obtainable were a sine qua non ot 
continued existence. The inhabitants of the Domaine 
Privé were alone capable of furnishing the requirements 
of an impecunious administration. 

Two schemes were simultaneously devised. 

1. A scheme of direct taxation euphemistically 
described as “* imposts paid in kind by the Aborigenes.”’ 

2. The constitution of “ companies” to work the 
Domaine Privé, in the administration of which the State 
would play the part of managing director. 

They were immediately put in force with surprising 
results. The first scheme may now be examined in the 
I ght of over six years’ experience. 

The net revenue of the Domaine Prive is understood 
to be devoted to public expenditure. But is that really 
the case ?. There are inherent reasons for doubting it. 
Not only ave the accounts kept secret, but no information 
is vouchsafed as to the amount levied per head upon the 
population. No details are obtainable in respect to the 
application of the taxes in different centres, As far as 
can be ascertained the taxes are indiscriminately applied 


without any organised system whatever. The produc» 
tion is limited by the capacity of tribes to produce, that 
is all. We shall see presently what abuses the system 
gives rise to. 

It was, of course, quite obvious that the natives of 
the Congo territories would not willingly submit to be 
taxed. Direct taxation of primitive Pagan peoples is 
always a mistake, even when the native has a quid pro 
quo which will induce him to acquiesce ; even when 
every precaution is taken to protect him against harsh 
treatment on the part of the tax-gatherers, and the 
ground has been carefully prepared beforehand by 
explanatory discussion between the taxer’s representa- 
tives and the future taxpayers in the native palaver- 
house ; by proclamations and so forth. 

To realize the full iniquity of subsequent proceedings 
it should be thoroughly understood that direct taxation 
meant to the native of the Upper Congo a complete 
revolution in his daily life. It meant, in the words of a 
Belgian magistrate who has recently added the weight of 
his authority to the horrified strictures passed upon the 
Congo State in the Belgian Press— 

“. . . . That he was forced for weeks together to leave 
village, family, home, games, dances, all that he loved in order 
to tap rubber trees in the mysterious forest, exposed to a 
thousand dangers.” 

Blessed with food-stuffs in abundance, the natives had 
no inducement to go out into the forest and bleed the 
vines or to dismantle their ivory stockades in order that 
the white man, who, unsolicited, had thrust himself in 
their midst, should obtain the measure of his greed. 
Neither was any inducement offered to the natives, 
They had to choose between labour and cold steel. 

Forced labour was suddenly thrust upon them, 
backed by the chicolle and the bayonet. Forced labour 
too without any limitation, without any system of super- 
vision over the officials upon whom devolved the task of 
imposing it. The very instructions given to official tax- 
gatherers—who are directly interested in driving the 
natives to the utmost capacity of human endurance— 
although drafted with a due admixture of the usual cant, 
expressly leave wide the door for the exercise of brutality 
towards the indigenous population. The tax-gatherers 
are told to proceed “as far as possible by persuasive 
methods rather than by coercion.” At the same time 
they are clearly instructed : “to devote all their energies 
to the harvesting of rubber.” Not a word as to the 
means to be adopted. They are left a free hand—and a 
posse of cannibal troops—in that respect, knowing right 
well that the greater the “ energy” displayed, the greater 
the harvest, the more rapid the promotion, the more 
substantial the gain. Even remuneration for forced 
labour is not specified in the Royal instructions further 
than that “it shall not be less than the price of labour,” 
du prix de la main d'wuvre. Admirable sagacity, most 
far-sighted prescience | No labour market exists, so the 
price of labour is necessarily what the tax-gatherer pleases 
that it shall be! And no check exists upon the tax- 
gatherer’s disposal of the scanty quantities of beads and 
cloth supplied to him—or supposed to be supplied to 
him—by a beneficent Government which permits him 
to keep up a harem and adorn its inmates with the 
“wages " due to the unwilling toilers in the forest! 

This method of regenerating the African which 
recalls, while surpassing, the horrors of the corvée at its 
worst has been stigmatised in the following language by 
Professor Cattier, of the Brussels University, whose special 
competence, added to his passionate advocacy of an 
honest—as opposed to a dishonest—colonial policy for 
his country, entitles him to be heard with respect and 
attention :— 

“ The régime is one of absolute despotism. There is nothing 
to prevent the native chief from being compelled, uader the 
pretext of taxation, to furnish labour beyond his capacity, to be 
exploited and ruined. : It is a system calculated to 
legitimise spoliation and _ injustice. It places the 
native at the mercy of District Commissioners and oriicials who 
have a personal interest in imposing the most oncrous presta- 
tions (/.¢., taxation paid in kind by torced labour) and to exact 
their fulilment with rigour,” 
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Thus, at the close of a century memorable for material 
progress and moral reform, a slave State has arisen in 
Darkest Africa presided over by a Christian Monarch 
who imposes upon the credulity of the world by posing 
as a philanthropist. 

Careful note should be taken of the reference in 
the above quoted passage from Professor Cattier’s great 
work (Droit ef Administration du Congo) to the “personal 
interest’ of Congo State officials in the collection of the 
rubber-taxes—a matter briefly touched on already. 
Much in the malpractices of the State's officials is 
attributable to this “ personal interest.” The officials 
are paid notoriously inadequate salaries, but they 
receive commissions in one shape or another, varying 
in importance according to grade, on every kilo of 
rubber produced in the particular district assigned to 
them. These commissions have been described as 
illicit. Illicit they are in a sense, no doubt, but they are 
paid by the State all the same, secretly of course. The 
system was first denounced by Germany in 1895, in the 
course of an extremely animated correspondence which 
passed between Count Alvensleben, the German Ambas- 
sador to Belgium, and Mr. Edmond Van Eetvelde, 
Secretary of the Congo State subsequent to the seizure 
of Mr. Stokes’ ivory by Major Lothaire, then an execu- 
tive officer of the Congo State, after the murder of Mr. 
Stokes by the said Major Lothaire. Naturally, M. Van 
Eetvelde denied that such commissions were granted. 
Count Alvensleben declined—not over politely—to 
believe it, and closed the controversy, so far as he was 
concerned, with the following emphatic reiteration of 
his original statements :— 

“ The Imperial Government considers that the Government 
of the Independent State of the Congo, which itself carries on 
commerce, deals a heavy blow to commercial liberty as guar- 
anteed by the Congo Act, in allotting premiums for the gather- 
ing in of the produce of the country by agents and officers 
charged with public functions. It is evident that there can be 
no question of free competition if on one side ordinary 
merchants trade with the natives, when on the other hand the 
same natives find themselves in the presence of agents and 
officers carrying on trade who, in their quality of representa- 
tives of the Government, exercise a great influence on the 
population, and often exercise over them the power of life 
and death.” 

The practice denounced by Count Alsvensleben in 1895 
has continued, in a possibly modified form (Count 
Alsvensleben asserted that the commission paid amounted 
to 10 per cent.) up to the present day, and no more 
attention need be paid to M. de Favereau’s recent 
denial of its existence in the Belgian Chamber than the 
German Ambassador paid to M. Van Eetvelde’s denial 
five years ago. Officials and agents of the State freely 
admit the fact in private conversation, and during the 
last few weeks several letters from such officials and 
agents have been published in the Belgian Press, 
testifying to its correctness. M. de Favereau moreover 
merely reproduced the statements made to him as 
Foreign Minister for Belgium, by the Congo State 
Secretary, and the way they were received by the House 
plainly showed that no credit was attached to them. 
So much for the rubber taxes. Their institution is a 
bitter and mocking satire upon the Berlin Act, by which 
the Powers exercising sovereign rights of influence in 
the territories of the Congo Basin bound themselves 
“to watch over the preservation of the native tribes and 
to care for the improvement of the conditions of their 
moral and material well-being.” 





Il. 
THE SILVER PLANK AND McKINLEYISM. 


HE Democrats, in their National Convention at 
Kansas City this month, did two things that will 
help them in the November elections ; they adopted a 


platform that is wonderfully strong on vital issues, and 
they showed such genuine enthusiasm on the subjects 
of Imperialism, militarism and trusts, that no one can 
doubt their sincerity or their purpose to make these 
the issues of the campaign. It would take a very shrewd 
man to improve that platform. There is only one 
plank concerning which much difference of opinion 
exists, or against which the Republicans have directed 
much criticism, It is the plank calling for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to I. 

Here in the East it is commonly taken for granted 
that this silver plank is a bad blunder, and the 
Republican leaders are expressing much satisfaction 
over it. Itis evident that they mean to keep it con- 
stantly before the people’s eyes. They declare it to be 
the only real issue, insisting that no such thing as 
Imperialism exists, and that the trusts can best be 
regulated by the State legislatures. However, it is not 
at all certain that the silver plank is a mistake, since 
Bryan must be the Democratic candidate. If it had 
been omitted, or been given less definiteness than it now 
has, Bryan would have lost a host of friends in the 
West, and might have suffered even among the labour- 
ing classes in the East. In all parts of the country 
there are thousands of plain men who are disgusted 
with time-serving, trimming, swapping politicians, and 
they love Bryan because of his apparent independence 
and sincerity. For four years he has beén constantly 
before the public, and always talking. Not yet has he 
had to eat a single word, nor to apologise for any 
deed. Scandal has never breathed on him. Such a 
man could not afford to let political expediency take the 
place of conscience. Ever since 1896 he has been 
preaching the gospel of free silver, and he could not 
now turn his back on it without great risk to his reputa- 
tion as a candid and honest man. While the free silver 
plank will keep many eastern voters from supporting 


* him, its omission would probably have cost him more 


dearly. 

Personally, I doubt very much if the declaration for 
free silver will cause many eastern Democrats or 
anti-Imperialists to hold aloot from Bryan. The silver 
plank is capable of a quite harmless interpretation. It 
calls first for a “ financial system which shall restore and 
maintain a bimetallic price level,” and then, as part of 
such system, for the free coinage of silver and gold. 
Compared with the Chicago platform of 1896, that isa 
modest and conservative plank. Four years ago the 
platform contained no word about the maintenance of a 
“ bimetallic price level,” nor had its defenders during the 
campaign anything to say about such a price level. 
Silver was the cry first and last, and a price level based 
on the value of silver was declared good enough for the 
United States. Gold monometallism was bitterly 
denounced as a British policy, the adoption of which 
had brought us into “financial servitude to London.” 
The Chicago platform practically declared for silver 
monometallism, whereas the Kansas City platform is 
first for bimetallism, and then for the free coinage of 
silver as a step to its attainment. The difference 
between the two platforms is important. If the 
Democrats in 1 had elected Bryan and got 
control of both Houses of Congress, they would have 
been bound to pass a free coinage Act without 
regard to its effect upon the parity between gold and 
silver. But now their platform will justify caution. On 
the plea that a bimetallic price-level cannot be main- 
tained if silver and gold are coined freely at 16 to 1, any 
Democrat a year hence may oppose a free coinage Bill 
and yet fairly claim that he is loyal to the Kansas City 
platform. And that is just what many Democrats in 
Congress would do should Bryan be elected. No Bill 
for the free coinage of silver would ever pass the Lower 
House. Bryan would probably recommend one, but I 
doubt if half the Democrats in Congress would vote for 
it. The Kansas City platform on the silver question i: 
really a straddle. 

But the Democrats are not openly calling attentic! 
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to the double meaning of their silver plank, nor do the 
Republicans make any comment on it. In fact, the 
straddle does not appear to have been generally recog- 
nised, for anti-McKinleyite newspapers and gold 
Democrats are reported in some numbers as having 
announced their unwillingness to support Bryan because 
of the free silver plank. There is, indeed, a probability 
that an independent ticket will be set up the anti- 
McKinleyite silverphobists. Several local anti-Impe- 
rialistic organizations have already voted in favour of 
such a course, and a convention for the purpose is likely 
to be held in Indianapolis early in August. Ostensibly 
the object will be to furnish to men who distrust both 
Bryan and McKinley a chance to vote according to the 
dictates of conscience ; but the real purpose, I suspect, 
will be to afford a little corral for certain finicky and 
weak-kneed anti-Imperialists who might vote for 
McKinley were Bryan the only alternative. This is, of 
course, a fine-haired mugwump movement parallel to 
the gold-Democratic tangent of 1896, except that four 
years ago McKinley, not Bryan, was intended to be the 
beneficiary. 


So at the present time it is extremely difficult to 
make a satisfactory forecast of silver’s part in the 
campaign. Should the Republicans fail to make silver 
a real bugaboo, such as it was in 1896, and be com- 
pelled to defend McKinley’s administration, Bryan will 
stand an excellent chance of carrying New York and 
Indiana, and will have a fair show in Michigan, 
Connecticut and New Jersey. If he should capture 
New York and one other Eastern State, the South and 
West will give him all the other votes he will need. 
But if a free silver scare is worked up, Bryan will 
hardly get a single State east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio and will be whipped. 


It is unfortunate that we cannot have a fair measure 
of strength between McKinleyism and ali its enemies. It 
would be more than a fight between Imperialism and 
anti-Imperialism. As an issue I fear that alone would 
arouse little enthusiasm and would not lead to 
McKinley’s overthrow. 1 write that sorrowfully, for 
my own blood is hot over our unwise, short-sighted, un- 
American, brutal policy toward the Filipinos—as hot, I 
fancy, as was the blood of my Yankee ancestors at the 
treatment they got from the third of the Georges ; 
but I find so many of my friends either indifferent or 
disposed to rejoice because the United States has 
become a “world Power” that I cannot escape the 
conclusion that I must be counted, for a time at least, 
in a despised minority. Most of the people I meet 
seem to have been hypnotized by the word Imperialism 
and to have thrown reflection to the winds. It does no 
good to reason with them. “The United States can’t 
keep to itself any longer. It’s got to expand and do its 
share for the spread of civilisation. Dangerous and 
expensive business? Of course it is, but we can’t help 
it. We're in it and can’t quit. Besides, we’ll get the 
money back. We need outside markets. Just look at 
our foreign trade. Over two billion dollars!” That’s 
the kind of stuff the poll parrots of our Press are 
screaming. You hear it even in the churches and 
universities. And many people, hearing it from all 
sides, accept it as true without question. So I doubt if 
anti-imperialism alone would be a winning issue for 
Bryan. But McKinleyism means something more than 
imperialism. It means imperialism for the benefit of 
a particular class. It means the assumption that the 
rich man knows better what the poor man wants than 
he does himself. It means that the working man must 
submit without a murmur to the enforcement of laws 
craited by his employer. It means a tariff for the pro- 
tection ot trusts, which push small men to the wall, 
lower wages, and raise prices. That is the kind ot 
Imperialism against which Bryan will make his fight. 
In his favour is the fact that McKinley as a man is not 
heartily admired. He is known to be weak of will and 
vacillating in purpose, never making up his mind until 


forced to by the pressure either of events or of politica 
bosses, yet always claiming credit for any happy 
issue. 

Bryan, on the other hand, is positive, confident 
and independent. He is nobody’s man and has never 
been accused of the least subservience to party bosses. 
His strength lies with the farmers and labouring classes. 
In the eastern States he is weak not only because of his 
adherence to silver, but also because of the character of 
his lieutenants. Such names as Tillman, Altgeld, Jones 
and Croker command no respect in the east. wage sg | 
for Bryan, his advocacy of free silver keeps from him all 
those able men who were at the front under President 
Cleveland. Bryan has at his side no such intellectual 
stalwarts as Olney, Whitney, Carlisle, and Bayard. He 
is surrounded by men who are either unknown in the 
east or known merely as demagogues. 


FRANKLIN. 


July. 





MUSIC, 
THE OPERA SEASON. 


HE opera season at Covent Garden closed on 
Monday with a repetition of Faust by an excellent 
and familiar cast, and for the next four weeks—until the 
opening of the Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts—the 
world ot London music is lapped in a natural and very 
necessary repose. Considering the scant support 
accorded this year to almost every musical enterprise 
that was not somehow or other connected with the war, 
the Covent Garden season may be said to have been 
surprisingly satisfactory; and that it should have run 
its course so well in unpropitious times is a happy 
augury for renewed and increased success in future 
years. 


As one opera season follows another into the region 
of history we naturally contrast it with its predecessors, 
and looking along the line of previous seasons we insensibly 
recall certain years that seem to stand out from the rest 
by virtue, not so much of their general character as, of 
some special incident or feature which marks them off. 
The season of 1900 can hardly be said to have had any 
special distinguishing mark. The Ring, it is true, was 
again given twice in its entirety, but it was rather as part 
and parcel of the regular run of operas than as a special 
enterprise undertaken and given under exceptional con- 
ditions, as was the case in 1898. For the rest, the year has 
been mainly marked by the introduction of a consider- 
able number of new artists, or of old friends in new réles, 
The one novelty which has been produced—Puccini’s 
Tosca—is hardly likely to retain its place in the regular 
répertoire. Nothing in the whole history of operatic 
music is more remarkable than the ever-increasing sense, 
which the composers of the last half-century have shown, 
of what is dramatically apprpriate in their art to the 
sentiments or situations with which they have to deal ; 
and in this sense M. Puccini’s latest work seems to us 
so strangely deficient that—despite the wealth of its 
melodious subjects and the ingenuity of its score—we 
can scarcely either expect or desire for it any abiding 
popularity. Such success as it achieved here was 
undoubtedly due in large measure to the admirable 
manner of its presentation, and M. Puccini was fortunate 
indeed in having the services of Fraulein Ternina in 
the title réle. She not only gave to his Tosca a position 
which it would hardly have secured for itself but her 
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genius has throughout the season been the illuminating 
feature of every opera in which she has borne a part. 
Another artist whose work has throughout been of 
extraordinarily equal excellence is M. Saleza, whilst of 
M. Bonci (another and hitherto unheard tenor) it is 
difficult to speak too highly—his singing as the Duke in 
Rigoletto and his brilliant performance in Puccini’s ever- 
delightful Vie de Bohéme only added to the regret 
caused by the unfortunate rarity of his appearances bere. 
Of the other new-comers, Miss Edyth Walker is a 
singer from whom it is legitimate to hope for great 
things in the future when her powers are more matured. 
Her performance as Waltraute on the last night of the 
second cycle of Der Ring probably remains with many 
who were present as one of the most pleasing memories 
of the year ; and the same occasion also served to show 
Londoners how fine a Briinnhilde Bayreuth possesses 
in Frau Gulbranson. 


Every opera season gives us some curious examples 
of singers being admirably successful in some roles and 
strangely disappointing in others, and in this respect 
the season of 1g00 has been no exception. Madlle. 
Miranda, for example, achieved a distinctly uncertain 
success on her début in Rigoletio, but later in the season 
she proved a quite admirable Marguerite de Valois in a 
performance of Les Huguenots, in which Miss Lucile 
Hill was also excellent as Valentine. Fraulein Scheff, 
again, who was entirely delightful both in Fidelio and 
Don Giovanni, was disappointing when she undertook 
the “Voice of the Bird” in Siegfried, or the part of 
Musetta in La Vie de Bohéme. Nor was the Hans Sachs 
of Herr van Rooy so supremely successful an effort as, 
with so splendid an artist, one might reasonably have 
expected it to be. 

Of other firmly-established favourites—Madame 
Melba, M. Plangon, M. Edouard de Reszke—it is 
unnecessary to speak. Their share in the season’s work 
was on a par with that of previous years—and no higher 
praise is possible—whilst on two occasions (once in 
Lohengrin and once in Roméo et Fuliette) M. Jean de 
Reszke sang, to the delight of his countless admirers, 
with all his accustomed and unapproached perfection 
and proved unmistakably how entirely temporary was 
the lack of voice which was evidenced in his singing on 
some of his other appearances this season. 

To the four eminent musicians on whom fell the 
heavy task of conducting, very special thanks are due 
for their strenuous energy and vigilance all through the 
last three months. Both Herr Mottl and M. Mancinelli, 
it must be admitted, laid themselves open to very 
legitimate criticism—the former for the sluggish rate at 
which he conducted some of his Wagner scores, and 
the latter for his tendency (which we trust he will check) 
to give his singers too “short a shrift” and too little 
sympathy in the solos in such familiar works as Faust 
and Roméo; but to both these conductors we owe 
too much to lay more than a passing emphasis on 
what were undoubtedly exceptions to their usual 
methods. 

Taking the season as a whole, if it cannot be 
accounted a very notable one, it certainly gives one 
every encouragement to hope for continued improve- 
ment and success in another year. There were, undeni- 
ably, points in its management open to criticism— 
the constitution of the chorus, for example, the system 
of raising the prices for admission on the possible 
prospect ot a “star ’’ singer being able to appear, the 
inadequate amount of rehearsal, and many of the scenic 
arrangements ; but they are all of them points in which 
reform is fortunately practicable. Considering the con- 
ditions under which opera exists at all in London it 
says not a little for the enterprise and energy of the 
experienced managers and the indefatigable secretary 
who “ preside over the destinies” of Covent Garden to 
have been able to carry the past season through with 
the financial success that is understood to have attended 
their efforts ; and it is probable that a further expendi- 


ture in order to ensure the improvements which are 
needed would result another year in still further 
success, 


W. G. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE WOMEN'S PROTEST IN CAPE TOWN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Your readers may be interested to hear something 
about the meeting held in Cape Town on July oth, in the Metro- 
politan Hall, attended by over a thousand women to “ record 
a solemn protest against the annexation of the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal.” Long before the hour for meeting 
arrived a stream of women surged into the hall ; at a quarter 
past two there was not a vacant seat, and many stood out in 
the street ; at half past two every corner was filled, the plat- 
form packed, and a great number of women remained stand- 
ing throughout the whole of the three hours the meeting 
lasted. On the platform were Mrs. Sauer, Mrs. Merriman, 
Lady de Wet, Mrs. W. P. Schreiner, Miss Reitz, Miss Burgess, 
Mrs. Hay, Mrs. James Molteno, Mrs. Purcell, and Olive 
Schreiner a goodly and representative body; nor must we 
forget representatives of the Germany Colony of Capetown, 
in the persons of Mrs. Baumgiirtner and Mrs. Wagenaar, 
wives of the two German pastors, nor the represen- 
tatives from Paarl, Ceres, and Wellington, who had 
journeyed several hours to be present, and concerning 
the last a curious tale is to tell. When Wellington held 
a similar meeting a few days before, they decided to 
send a deputation to Sir Alfred Milner, he having received 
deputations of all sorts and kinds to urge “the bitter end” 
policy; naturally, they wrote beforehand to inquire at what 
hour they might wait on his Excellency, and received an 
intimation from his secretary that his Excellency declined to 
receive them. So the ladies of Wellington smiled and looked 
pleasant ; but here comes the best part of the story. One of 
the ladies on the platform was summoned to interview an 
officer of the police force. “The head of the police hears 
that the ladies propose to go up to Government House after 
the meeting, and he wishes to say that no such demonstration is 
to take place; he absolutely forbids it.” “ But,” said the lady, 
“no one proposed to do anything of the kind, there must be 
some mistake ; who gave the head of police such unfounded 
reports?” “A messenger was sent from Government House,” 
said the officer, looking rather uncomfortable. “You can 
assure the chief constable that nothing of the kind is con- 
templated,” and the official departed. It is needless to enlarge 
on the gross -discourtesy of this conduct, made the more 
insulting when one remembers how every howling mob has 
been received by his Excellency, including that which burst 
into the Houses of Parliament to haul up the flag, and that 
which scampered from Government House to Strand Street, 
there to howl, hoot, and throw stones at the house 
of Mrs. Koopmans, an elderly widow lady who has 
held a political salon for years. We confidently expect to 
read in the next Blue Book Sir Alfred Milner’s assertion, 
“though I have received many deputations in favour of 
annexation, I have received none to the contrary”—it will be 
the truth ! ! 

Mrs. Koopmans was to have taken the chair, but at the last 
moment her feeble health prevented her, to her own grievous 
disappointment ; her place was ably filled by Mrs. Sauer, wife 
of the late Commissioner of Railways, and born a Cloete of 
Constantia, a descendant of one of the old Dutch Admiral- 
Governors. A basket of orange and white flowers, tied with 
black, was the only decoration the ladies permitted themselves; 
the majority of the audience wore black, some in mourning for 
the fallen, but many, I think, in sympathy with the occasion. 

The meeting began with a short prayer in Dutch, offered 
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by Mrs. Steytler, and throughout the meeting every resolution 
was read in both Dutch and English, and several of the 
speeches were in Dutch. I was struck by the manner and 
matter of the speakers, few of whom had ever before 
addressed a public meeting, but the only external indication of 
that fact was a slight inclination to speak too low ; it was as 
solemn as a religious ceremony, though cheers and hisses were 
freely given. Many felt they were at the grave of the two 
gallant little Republics, others that they stood at the grave of 
England’s honour. 

Mrs. Koopmans sent a short address, which was read by 
Mrs. Steytler. After expressing regret that the women’s 
petition for peace had received no acknowledgment from the 
Queen, she went on: “If the Transvaal and the Free State 
Republics are annexed this war will be fought again; the 
Dutch who freed themselves from mighty Spain, the 
Huguenots who showed that faith could work miracles, will 
never submit to be England's subjects.” She expressed a 
debt of gratitude to the Governor in that he had consolidated 
the Afrikander people, a fact that all who know the Dutch 
here have already recognised ; she deplored the manifestation 
of injustice and brutality of the English nation, though she 
recognised feelingly and fervently the efforts of those English 
men and women, especially the latter, who are on the side of 
justice and jealous of the honour of England, to whom the 
Union Jack spells fonour and not commercial value. 


The first resolution was then moved by Mrs. Purcell (a 
Colonial-born Irishwoman) :— 

“ This meeting records its solemn protest against the annexa- 
tion of the Republics and against the spirit of revenge shown 
in carrying out that policy, which outrage the principles of 
morality and strike a deadly blow to the best interests of South 
Africa and England.” 

She asked pertinently if England annexes these countries, 
after Lord Salisbury’s declaration “ we seek no gold-fields, we 
seek no territory,” how can we ever feel confidence in Great 
Britain again? And she asked whether when Mr. Gladstone 
died, if the lamp of England’s greatness and magnanimity had 
not gone out with him. 

This was seconded by Mrs. Cronwright-Schreiner or Olive 
Schreiner, as we love to call her, just as we say Shakespeare, 
Cromwell, Bunyan, or Burke; the applause given on her 
rising was magnificent. Where all was good it is difficult 
to select ; if your papers serve you properly you will read the 
speech (which was a written one) in exfenso, but a few gems 
will bear extraction from their setting :-— 

“ The England we English are proud to belong to is a little 
England, that of Shakespeare and Milton, of Hampden and 


Pym. . . . . We would rather ally ourselves with the 
smallest of the trampled-down peoples than march with the 
rest of the tramplers. . . . . Unless England should 


immediately refute and reverse her entire course of action, 
every farm-house the British soldiers burn down to-day will be 
a torch lighting the British Empire to its doom ; every trench 
dug by the brave English soldiers is a part of the tomb of 
England ; every bullet which takes the life of a South African 
finds its billet in the heart of the British Empire ; every political 
prisoner of South Africa who dreams of freedom to-night will 
realise it in his own person or that of his descendants.” 

This was supported by Mrs. de Villiers, of Paarl, whose 

most notable phrase ran :-— 

“ After years of loyal obedience to her Majesty and her laws 
we have been told by strangers that there existed a mischievous 
conspiracy in this colony to subvert British supremacy.” 

The motion was carried unanimously. The second reso- 
lution ran as follows :— 

“This meeting of South African mothers and daughters con- 
demns the unjustifiable intervention of the present British 
Government in the internal affairs of the Transvaal, which has 
resulted in the cruel and unrighteous war now being waged 
in South Africa, and deeply resents the insult offered to 
Afrikander women in totally ignoring their petition for peace 
sent to her Majesty the Queen.” 

Mrs. Steytler said with painful truth :— 

“The wail of the widow, the lament of the orphan, the bitter 
cry of the distressed and homeless reach us daily. Had that 
dear, old Christian statesman, Mr. Gladstone, been at the helm 
now things would have been very different.” 

And here one may state that the way in which Mr. 
Gladstone’s name was always received was truly grateful to the 
heart of an English Radical like the writer : magnanimity was 





after all not quite a mistake! The resolution was seconded 
by Mrs. Roos, who brought out an important point in the 
confiscation of property and seizing of cattle. According to 
Roman Dutch law (which is the law common to all the various 
governments in South Africa), all property is held by husband 
and wife jointly; if the spouse dies intestate, the survivor 
inherits all. No will is valid unless signed by both, nor any 
deed of sale valid except jointly signed ; and with the children 
it is usual to give them yearly certain cattle and their off- 
spring, so that it frequently happens on a daughter’s marriage 
some forty sheep and goats and half a dozen of cows go with 
her when she leaves the parental roof, not as dowry, but as 
her personal property. This is a point English statesmen 
would do well to consider; at present women and children are 
robbed indiscriminately for the fault of the husband and 
father, for whose actions they are not morally or legally 
responsible. Further, Mrs. Roos drew attention to the effect 
on the minds of the natives, who saw two white Christian 
peoples at war, and saw, too, the plunder, the devastation, the 
barbarity that came under the name of “ civilised warfare.” 
She did not say, though I think she would have been justified 
in doing so, what more could Zulus do except add merciful 
death? This resolution was supported by Miss Molteno, 
daughter of the first Prime Minister of this Colony, and 
carried unanimously. 

Mrs. Sauer then left the chair to propose the following 
resolution :— 

“This meeting deeply regrets that persons charged with 
treason have been kept in prison for an indefinite period with- 
out trial, as it is contrary to the first principles of justice, and 
causes not only great hardships to those dependent on such 
persons, but in many cases want and misery, and further 
expresses its earnest belief that the granting of a general 
amnesty to those accused will be in the best interests of South 
Africa and Great Britain.” 

Mrs. Sauer was in mourning for a Free State brother fallen 
in the war, a brother-in-law has been for wecks in prison as a 
suspect, untried, unaccused, not allowed to see a legal adviser, 
no wonder she spoke strongly :— 

“If England persists in this policy of revenge she may 
disfranchise whole districts and she may fill our prisons, but 
she will inevitably estrange for ever the Dutch people of this 
country and crush their belief in her sense of justice.” 

This was seconded by Mrs. Malom, wife of the editor of 
Ons Land, who also has a brother in gaol as a “ suspect,” one 
who was imprisoned by the Boers as a “ loyalist”! This was 
supported by Miss Green, an English Conservative, a teacher 
recently hounded out of her position at Port Elizabeth on 
account of her anti-annexation principles. Miss Green said 
finely :— ; 

“The birthright of freedom has not always been happy even 
in the land of the free ; Wallace and Sir Simon de Montfort, 
More, Latimer and Ridley, Burke and George Washington, 
were they not all rebels, yet are they not England’s heroes 
to-day ?” 

A motion of thanks to the 3,000 Englishwomen who 
recently protested in London was moved by Mrs. Reinecke of 
Ceres, and seconded by Mrs. Beck (wife of Dr. Meirinos Beck, 
M.L.A.), and carried by a rising vote. 

Mrs. James Molteno (English) moved that this vote be 
sent to the Conciliation Committee in London, and also to the 
Women's Committee. 

The customary votes of thanks followed, and a most 
memorable and impressive meeting dispersed. 


Yours truly, 


AN ENGLISH CAPE COLONIST. 


LIBERAL TRADITIONS AND THE FUTURE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—There is, perhaps, no feature in the bewilderment 
and disorganisation that at present beset the Liberal party 
more pathetic than the constant appeals which one hears 
to the traditions and watchwords of the past. Those 
who ascribe, and ascribe rightly, to Gladstone most of 
what was admirable in the political life of our gene- 
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ration, are apt to treat prevailing tendencies as a sort of 
revolt against the waning influence of his memory, and to look 
for salvation to a revival of the spirit that guided the Liberal 
party in his day. In the eyes of contemporaries, the personal 
element must always bulk largely. The critic of the future 
will probably see in Gladstone only the most heroic focus of a 
spirit created by historical conditions, which were in no way 
dependent on his wise brain and great heart. He will recog- 
nise that our altered temper is the product of a changing 
environment, against whose influence not even Gladstone 
himself could have triumphed. 

It was possible for Gladstone to win a straight fight against 
Imperialism, because he was still able to appeal to a sentiment 
in favour of the independence of small nationalities which 
had beeen fostered by not a few inspiring sympathies. Those 
whom he won by the Midlothian campaign were less remote 
than we from the war of Italian liberation. Even the ideas of 
’48 were still fresh enough to influence an English electorate. 
It was easy then to ask for an application of these “ Liberal 
principles” to the Transvaal and the Eastern question. The 
achievements of Kossuth and Garibaldi lent substance and 
colour to the idea of nationality, and gave it a moral prestige 
which overawed even the megalomania of Disraeli. It is far 
otherwise to-day. We have no recent memories, no present 
sympathies to which we can appeal. The present generation 
has forgotten Italy and Hungary, and if it remembers Greece 
it is rather to think of the late war as a fiasco which brought 
into discredit the very idea of nationality and freedom. The 
contemporary imagination has been fed on very different 
spectacles. The growth of our own Empire—so far as the 
colonies are concerned a subject for congratulation—has fired 
its enthusiasm. It watches the expansion of Russia with 
envious admiration, and even the essays of France and 
Germany in Weltpolitik have had their influence. It is small 
wonder that our appeals on the old ground for a recognition 
of the right of the Boers to self-government touch no 
responsive chord. 

Another historical factor which made for the success of 
Mr. Gladstone has almost wholly disappeared. The work of 
Liberalism in his day was mainly one of emancipation. With 
the last extension of the suffrage, the sentiment behind that 
effort, so far as it was an active political passion, has lost its 
force. Men who are fighting for their own political rights 
at home will sympathise with a small people struggling 
against foreign domination very much more readily than the 
same men when they have no longer any clamant grievance 
of their own, and cannot profess to feel themselves oppressed. 
Liberty means most to those who have not got it. 

These are some of the reasons which lead me to think 
that we err in seeking inspiration from the past. We talk of 
the Liberalism of Cobden and Bright. But Cobden was never 
an official Liberal, and Bright held at least as independent a 
position in the party as does Mr. Morley to-day. Special 
circumstances favoured the trumph of Gladstone’s spirit over 
the Palmerstonian tradition—his personality and the two 
historical causes noticed already. With the disappearance of 
these conditions it is eminently natural that the party should 
stumble and halt. 

What then is the remedy? We will not abandon any 
tenet that we imbibed from Gladstone; on the other hand, 
we shall probably fail if we attempt to repeat his miracles 
under changed conditions. There is probably only one 
course open to us if we would avoid the melancholy fate of 
Liberalism on the Continent. We must recognise that purely 
political questions are no longer the most vital, and face 
instead the economic problems that tend to supersede them. 


In our fight against Imperialism we have perhaps more to 
learn from the American Democrats than from the English 
Liberalism of the last generation. They are fighting that 
question as they are fighting “ trusts,” simply as one instance 
of the ceaseless battle between the many and the privileged 
few. It is for us to point to the impoverishment that must 
come from a policy of adventure and expansion. High taxes, 
a growing Debt, a rise in the price of the necessaries of life, a 
prospect of further expenditure on armaments and conse- 
quently of an indefinite postponement of social reform— 
these evils will furnish our best arguments. We might urge, 
too, that South Africa, unlike the old colonies, is not a white 


man's country. It offers few openings for the artisan and the 
crofter. Only the mineowner who employs forced native 
labour and the financier who juggles with shares are likely to 
profit by its conquest. Imperialism is the foreign policy of 
capitalism. I know of only one sound argument against the 
adoption of this course. It was used by Dr. Guinness Rogers 
in the Nineteenth Century for July. He argued there for the 
leadership of Lord Rosebery, and the adoption of Liberal 
Imperialism, on the express ground that the middle classes 
are Imperialist. But if Liberals are a middle-class party, then 
their doom is sealed, and Mr. Morley’s vision of an immense 
accession of power to the Socialists will be very speedily 
realised. We shall not rally the working classes by half- 
measures or compromises. If they are not with us to-day, 
that is probably because the ideals we have followed and the 
policy we have pursued within the past ten years have not 
inspired them with confidence or hope. 


Yours, &c., 


H. N. B. 


CANADIANS AND ANNEXATION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirn—There seems to be an attempt in your country to 
create the impression that Canada is yearning for the annexa- 
tion of the Boer Republics to the British Empire and will be 
unhappy if their independence is respected. The writer would 
be prouder of the British Empire if it could remain a neigh- 
bour of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State without 
absorbing them ; but the object of this letter is to show that 
there is no warrant for placing Canada in the position of an 
advocate of annexation. Our Parliament has just been 
prorogued after sitting nearly six months. The war has been 
up for discussion on several occasions—on the debate on the 
Address ; on the resolutions providing for the payment of the 
contingents ; on a resolution intended as a protest against the 
sending of the contingents without the consent of Parlia- 
ment; on a resolution congratulating her Majesty on the 
expected successful termination of the war. But Parliament 
has not declared for annexation ; no resolution has been pro- 
posed in favour of annexation ; no speech has been made in 
favour of annexation, though it is possible a sentence or two 
in favour of annexation has been dropped. The speech from 
the Throne on prorogation simply expresses a hope that 
British success may result speedily in peace. 

The fact is that the objects for which Canada participated 
in the war are now achieved : the safety of the Empire is 
assured, the military power of the Transvaal is broken, and it 
will be possible without annexation to secure the rights of the 
Uitlanders. ‘The addition of those miles of territory—the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State—to the vast domains of 
the British Empire will bring us neither glory nor profit, while 
it will be a source of sorrow and humiliation to thousands of 
Boers who, whatever may have been the troubles leading up 
to the war, are*guilty of no worse crime than what we should 
call patriotism in our own people. To us it is a matter of a 
few square miles of land; to them the life or death of a 
nation. We may call their feeling mere sentiment, a mere 
matter of a flag. How should we feel if the flag to be struck 
down, never to wave again, were the Union Jack? Should 
we be consoled if we were told that it would be really better 
for us in the end, and that we were merely yielding to a 
superior Civilisation? There was a time when we in Canada 
were told that it would be for our material benefit to exchange 
our Flag for the Stars and Stripes. Our answer showed that 
attachment to the Flag outweighed all other considerations. 
Why should we suppose that other people have not hearts 
like ourselves :— 


“Tis all thou hast, and why should I 
That little all destroy ?” 
Yours, &c., 
CANADIAN, 
Toronto, July 19, 1900, 
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REVIEWS, 


FAMOUS FRENCHWOMEN. 


THE WOMEN OF MEDIAZ:VAL FRANCE. Pictures of the Old French 
Court. By Catherine Bearne. London: Fisher Unwin. 


We have a pleasant recollection of Mrs. Bearne’s 
previous work, Lives and Times of the Early Valois 
Queens, In that and in the volume before us, we find 
much suggestive information on one of the most 
interesting problems to the modern politician—the 
political women of the middle ages. Mrs. Bearne herself, 
it is true, cares little for the philosophy of history 
and a great deal for its romance. She has a personal 
vision of mediawval Paris which might have added a 
chapter to Hugo’s Nolre Dame. The gorgeous fairs, 
where rich armour and merchandise were sold in the 
open air, the heavy and fantastic apparel of the aristo- 
cracy, the brawl in the streets at night, the flash of steel 
in the moonlight, the cry of the factions, the mysterious 
“tall man in the red hood,” who came out to soliloquise 
over the corpse of the murdered Duc d’Orléans, all these 
she presents with the clearness and colour of pictorial 
art. But she does not seek herself to draw from the 
careers of the great women she describes any of the 
morals which almost immediately present themselves to 
the mind of the reader. She does not trouble herself 
about the problem of the political woman of to-day, and 
will not, we fancy, until the controversy is conducted in 
a more romantic manner, until the streets of the city 
echo at midnight with the cry that the Chevalier 
Courtney has lured that political misogynist, the Sieur 
Chamberlain, into a quaint old tavern, where he has 
fallen under the sword of the Chevalier Begg. 

The reader can hardly fail, as we have hinted, to 
be struck by the reflection that the exclusion of women 
from Governmental posts, called both by its opponents 
and supporters an “ ancient” thing, is in reality a particu- 
larly modern thing. By a refinement of irony it belongs 
to democracy and to democracy alone. And, although 
it would be absurd either for Mrs. Bearne or for us to 
make these old stories a test of any definite political 
question, we fancy that a study of the medizeval women 
whom she describes can hardly fail to raise the reader’s 
opinion of the mental and moral capabilities of the sex. 

Indeed, in this general moral matter, the facts as 
presented by Mrs. Bearne are very remarkable. The 
book before us deals roughly with the Court of France 
from the time of Crécy to the death of Anne de Bretagne. 
The two most striking sketches are those of Jeanne de 
Bourbon and Isabeau de Baviére. The period thus 
covered was one of black and aimless cruelty, horrible 
for Europe, and trebly horrible for France, watching 
the break-up of the whole civilisation of St. Louis. To 
the panic, bitterness and barbarity of most of the 
princes is added one nightmare touch, worthy of 
Balzac’s romances—the touch of their startling juvenility. 
On every side we hear of profligates of thirteen and 
tyrants of fourteen; the land seems dominated by a 
race of sinister and unnatural boys. We read in 
Mrs. Bearne that Pedro slaughtered children and 
women, trampled his wife, wallowed in the blood of his 
own brothers ; and then, as a mere trivial detail, that 
most of this happened between his sixteenth and nine- 
teenth birthday. Yet amid this society, so intense and 
exacting that mere lads were careworn and depraved, 
women contrived to hold their own. So far from being 
the whitefaced and cowering slaves immured in castles 
which some satirists of the medizeval times have repre- 
sented them, they spoke often with as high a head, as 
clear a voice, as ringing a chivalric eloquence as any 
King in Europe. Indeed, in the stories told by Mrs. 
Bearne the royal women differ little from the royal men, 
except in being a little more steadfast and far more 
sincere. Only a very dull “modern,” we think, could 


failed to be stirred with the story of the little twelve- 
year-old French princess, married to Richard II. of 
England, who when a whole craven nobility were 
bowing to Henry IV. tore the Lancastrian badge 
from her retainers’ uniform and sent, in the name of a 
husband thrice her age, a childish and magnificent 
defiance to the usurper. It is the same everywhere. 
The mother of Pedro the Cruel stood up against him 
almost alone to defend her daughter-in-law and fellow- 
woman. Valentine Visconti, by her tranquil and 
benignant force of mind, was able to win back to sanity 
the literal maniac, Charles VI. Jeanne de Bourbon 
shared all the largest and most statesmanlike troubles of 
her husband, Charles V. 

It may be said that these queens and princesses 
were intellectually exceptional women. We fancy not, 
and we fancy that this notion is based on a complete 
failure to comprehend the real lesson of the middle 
ages. Take, by way of parallel, the case of the kings. 
From the Conquest to the death of Elizabeth, there are 
hardly five kings in English history who do not give an 
impression of a certain moral and intellectual greatness. 
That all these eldest sons of eldest sons were really, by 
an immortal coincidence, the ablest men of their age, is 
incredible. In mere intellect they were doubtless 
inferior to the counsellors they bullied and the statesmen 
they sent to the block. They were average men; and 
their glory is this, that they showed of what average 
men are capable, when they are endowed with a heroic 
opportunity. The whole need and passion of a nation 
demanded that one man should be great, and except in 
the two or three cases in which he was an utter dastard, 
he was great. One modern man alone, perhaps, has 
seen clearly the true lesson buried under the ruins of the 
feudal ages, in which so many solemnly quarry for mere 
fancies, revivals and superstitions. That man was Walt 
Whitman. He saw, though he only dimly expressed, 
that what had once been possible to one average man, 
might be possible to every average man, if only a more 
heroic view of citizenship lifted him into that large 
atmosphere and fired him with that imperial self-esteem. 
We incline to think in the same manner that the human 
grandeur of Jeanne de Bourbon was due far less to 
innate capacity than to common intelligent grasp of an 
intensely imaginative position. 

Mrs. Bearne’s work suffers from a few practical 
errors. If she will compare the statement of the 
paternity of Jeanne de Bourbon contained in the text 
with that contained in the table of genealogy, she will 
see that her statement is, to say the least of it, mis- 
leading. Such confusions are, however, unusually rare 
in her work. 


G. K. C. 





FULHAM. 


FULHAM OLD AND NEW: Being an Exhaustive History of the 
Ancient Parish of Fulham. By Charles James Feéret. Three 
Vols. London: The Leadenhall Press, Limited. 


Mr. CHARLES Feret’s three handsome illustrated 
volumes on the history of Fulham prove beyond ques- 
tion that he started upon his task thoroughly well 
equipped with patience and industry. It is a veritable 
monument of antiquarian lore, and deserves well not 
only of Fulhamites in particular, but of Londoners in 
general, and moreover it is brightly written and very 
readable. 

Few people until they peruse Mr. Féret’s Fulham 
Old and New would, or could, possibly imagine this up- 
to-date suburb to be so interesting trom the historical 
and archzological point of view. 

Many are the derivations for the name Fulham, 
The one we prefer is found in the following delightful 
old tradition mentioned by Bowack in his Antiquities of 
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Middlesex, and quoted in extenso by Mr. Feret. Upona 
time, so the legend runs, two weird giant sisters dwelt 
hereabouts, one on either bank of the Thames. They 
undertook for their recreation and possibly with a view 
to their ultimate salvation, to build two churches with 
tall steeples, near their respective dwellings. Unluckily 
they had but one hammer between them, and as there 
was no bridge spanning the river in those days they had 
to throw it across backwards and forwards whenever they 
wanted it. When the sister on this side required it she 
would stand on the river’s bank and shout across the 
water, “ Sister, Full home,” and her sister, as requested, 
would fling the hammer over “ Full home.” When she 
wanted it back, she would cry out “ Put nigh.” As the 
hammer was required for every stone that was laid, 
it may be easily imagined that the amount of throw- 
ing that took place was considerable, and so it 
came to pass that from the reiterated cries of 
“Full home” and “ Put nigh,” the places were 
called by those names by the listening neighbours. 
On one occasion, however, the lady of Putney threw 
the hammer across to her Fulham sister with disastrous 
results. To use Bowack’s delightfully quaint phraseology, 
“the hammer happened unfortunately upon its claws and 
broke them.” The building of the sacred editices would 
have been indefinitely interrupted if it had not been for 
a gigantic blacksmith who undertook to mend the 
hammer in a very polite and considerate manner. 
Wishing to record his services, the giantesses forthwith 
insisted that the place in which he dwelt should be 
called by the name it still retains, Hammersmith. In 
connection with the name Fulham, it is interesting to 
note there is only one other place in the United 
Kingdom bearing this name, a farm situated in the 
parish of Wormsley, near Pontefract. 

Like almost every other place in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, Fulham has a history 
almost, if not quite coeval with that of the vast capital 
of which it now forms part. Its two most conspicuous 
monuments are of course the Palace of the Bishops 
of London and the parish church. It is not overpraising 
Mr. Feret’s industry to say that probably the history of 
no other parish church has ever been toldin so elaborate, 
or to speak truthfully, so entertaining a manner. 
Unfortunately, the oldest part of the church of All 
Saints’, Fulham, was pulled down in 1880 to make room 
for some absolutely necessary additions. It would have 
been better, to my way of thinking, to have built a new 
church rather than to have destroyed much that was of 
great archzological value. The tower is now all that 
remains of the venerable edifice, and even that has 
been scraped and made spick and span; _ luckily, 
the many monuments which the old church con- 
tained have been preserved, albeit a very great 
number of them were destroyed a century and a 
half ago, when people cared nothing whatever for relics 
of bygone days, especially of Catholic times. There is 
a delightful little view of Fulham church on p. 171 of 
the first volume of Mr. Féret’s work, and its quaintness 
makes us regret all the more its destruction. The 
inventory of the Church vestments and sacred furniture 
made in 1549 is fortunately still preserved, and gives one 
an excellent idea of the wealth of a well-to-do parish 
church in pre-Reformation times. It possessed three 
chalices in “sylver wt. pattentes, whereof two parsill 
gylt.” Its cross (processional) was of copper “ gylt.” 
The high altar boasted four great candlesticks of 
“latten.” Five of the copes were of crimson velvet, one 
was black for funerals, and one green for Ember days. 
Yet another was of white and gold. There were 
many sets of vestments for priests and sub-deacons. 
None of these were blue, and this is an interesting fact in 
view of the recent controversy on the subject of “ blue 
vestments.” There was a set of painted cloths to cover 
the sacred images in Lent. The canopy for the Holy 
Sacrament was of red satin and there were many 
“aultor clothes embroydered.” Indeed, it must have 
been a very rich church, for the inventory occupies five 


full pages of Mr. Féret’s text, and makes one hate 
Henry VIII., Cromwell, Edward VL., and Old Noll with 
a deadly detestation—not very reasonable, but distinctly 
antiquarian, “Sir,” once said that old Norfolk worthy 
Godard Johnson, the antiquarian, “I hate with all the 
hatred of an antiquarian, and that is diabolical.” The 
plate still preserved in the church is both valuable and 
beautiful, but it is nearly all of the seventeenth century. 
The fine pair of brass candlesticks are dated 1600. 

The monuments, with a few notable exceptions of 
the last century, are in the bad taste of that allegory— 
or “ Aligator”—loving age. Informer times this church 
was particularly rich in brasses, but they were nearly 
all destroyed, some of them were actually sold by 
auction at King and Lochee’s sale-rooms in 1806. Four 
lots, including “a monumental effigy from Fulham 
Parish Church,” fetched £2 2s. There still exists, how- 
ever, an excellent monument to Sir Thomas Smith, 
1609; another very remarkable one to Lady Margaret 
Legh in the Elizabethan Renaissance style, and a most 
interesting double-effigied monument of the same 
period to William and Jane Payne. Of a somewhat 
later date is the fine monument to Katherine Hart and 
her children, which affords an admirable study of 
Jacobian costume. Mrs. Hart’s headdress is exceed- 
ingly quaint and resembles the little hunting cap worn 
by Queen Anne of Denmark in the celebrated tapestry 
atter designs by Jansen at Houghton Hall, Norfolk. 

The oldest monument in the Church is a curious 
diamond-shaped brass to Margaret Sanders with a lengthy 
inscription and the usual pre-Reformation petition to 
pray for the repose of her soul. It is dated 1529. The 
lady was, it seems, born at Ghent in Flanders, and was 
the mother of Dame Susanna Parker, wife of the King’s 
wardrobe keeper. A quaint monument is that of Philip 
Daniel Castiglione Maurelli, a gentleman who was 
descended from an ancient “ Naples family,” and left 
the Church of Rome “ for the sake of the Gospel and a 
good conscience,” to serve two successive Bishops of 
London, Dr. John Robinson and Dr. Edmund Gibson. 
He died, fifty-three years of age, on New Year’s Day, 
1738. After reading Mr. Féret’s account of this no 
longer very venerable church, one may yet pass an hour 
or so with profit within its walls, among its memories 
and monuments. 

The second volume of Fulham Old and New contains 
a very interesting history of the various vicars who 
have presided over the old church from 1313 to the 
present time. The last Roman Catholic vicar was Dr. 
Thomas Darbyshire, nephew of Bishop Bonner, who 
presented him with the living in 1554. Under Elizabeth 
he refused to acknowledge the Royal supremacy, and 
endured imprisonment for some years. He subse- 
quently went to Rome, where he became a Jesuit, and 
after a long career as a popular preacher died at Pont a 
Mousson in 1604. His name will be found frequently 
mentioned in French books dealing with English eccle- 
siastical affairs at the end of the sixteenth century. 

The account of the various interesting old houses 
in which Fulham abounded until about sixty years ago 
is good reading ; but unhappily nearly all these quaint 
places—such as Rosamond, Normandy, Peterborough, 
Bandenburgh, Moreton and East End Houses—have 
long since been demolished, to be replaced by modern 
mansions built in the appalling architecture prevalent 
in England, and above all in London suburbs, between 
1840 and 1880. As a matter of fact, exceedingly few 
old houses remain in this district, though many were 
engraved in the last century, and are reproduced in 
these volumes. Still it is well that their traditions should 
not be lost, and it is fortunate for the historian of the 
future that Mr. Féret has collected them. 

Fulham Palace has also, unfortunately, almost 
entirely lost its ancient aspect; and although of very 
remote antiquity, it is now merely a large modern villa 
of no architectural pretensions whatever. The ancient 
buildings were nearly all removed by Bishop Robinson 
in the last century. Here and there, however, sufficient 
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vestiges of the old country seat of the Bishops of 
London still remain—Bishop Laud’s House, for instance, 
with its gables and picturesque windows—to make one 
not exactly bless the memory of the worthy Dr. 
Robinson. Fitzjames Quadrangle is a good specimen 
of Elizabethan, and the old gateway is charmingly 
picturesque. The gardens are still very beautiful, as 
many will remember who have had the pleasure of 
attending Dr. Temple or Dr. Creighton’s delightful 
garden parties. 

It may be that in due time Mr. Feéret will issue 
another edition of his book in one volume, from which 
much that is absolutely unworthy of preservation will 
be eliminated, not only in the letterpress but also in 
the illustrations. The majority of these seem only to 
make one realize how dreadfully ugly is modern archi- 
tecture, if so it can be called. The contrast between 
the charming old houses that have been pulled down 
and the vulgar erections that have taken their places is 
absolutely painful. Heart of grace may be taken, how- 
ever, for the new villas on Parson’s Green are exceed- 
ingly pretty, and on a bright day, when the trees are 
green and the flowers are out, remind one not a little of 
some pleasant old Flemish town where gables abound, 
and there is a general air of comfort combined with the 
picturesque. 


RICHARD DAVEY. 





THE FINGER PRINTS OF CRIME. 


CLASSIFICATION AND USES OF FINGER PRINTS. By E. R. Henry, 
C.S.I. London: George Routledge and Sons. 


Wuat is the origin of the custom by which a man who 
executes an indenture touches with his finger the red 
wafer affixed at its end, and declares that he delivers 
the document “ as his act and deed” ? Such a practice 
is buried deep in the past of English law ; perhaps Pro- 
fessor Maitland can explain it; but, at any rate, it 
seems to suggest that the idea of using the print of a 
finger as a test of identity and authenticity is not exclu- 
sively modern, For the first scientific inquiry into the 
subject we ar@ indebted to Mr. Francis Gaiton, who 
was greatly helped to his conclusions by the materials 
collected by Sir William Hershel in his experimental 
use of the new method in parts of Bengal. Mr. Galton’s 
investigations established the all-important fact that the 
details of the ridges forming the pattern on any par- 
ticular finger persist in the case of a given individual from 
infancy to extreme old age. Another equally important 
fact—viz., that no two persons have precisely the same 
finger-markings—is not perhaps capable of strict logical 
proof until the mystery of individuality is more fully 
explained ; but every fresh impression that is taken and 
examined adds something to the cumulative evidence, 
and the objection that no universal affirmative is 
established by collecting a multitude of particular 
negatives has in this instance long since ceased to 
have any practical weight. 

These two conditions of variety and persistence 
having been shown to be fulfilled, the time for a serious 
trial of the new method was come, and it was Mr. Henry 
who, as Inspector-General of Police in the Lower 
Provinces, persuaded the Government of India to adopt 
his system of identification by finger impression. The 
success of the new method is very remarkable ; from the 
Police Department it is spreading to other branches of 
public activity where identification is a requirement 
difficult to fulfil. Thus, State pensioners are required to 
demonstrate their right to draw allowances by giving 
their finger-prints ; documents require this simple and 
effective countersign of authenticity before they can be 
admitted to public registration ; the opium cultivator 
impresses his finger-mark on his receipt for a State 


loan; false personation at public examinations is 
checked by similar means; and in numerous other 
cases where the person named in a document 
must be identified with certainty Mr. Henry’s 
methods are proving equally effective. Finally, only 
a few months ago, the Indian Legislature has expressly 
provided that their codified law of evidence should be 
so amended as to admit without question the testimony 
of experts skilled in the deciphering of finger-prints. 
Of the practical utility of the new system, Mr. Henry’s 
book contains several interesting illustrations. Thus, 
the Bengal Courts had before them in 1898 the crime 
of murder and robbery practised upon a tea-planter, 
who was found with his throat cut, and with his safe and 
despatch-box in confusion and rifled of their contents. 
Among others, an ex-servant, whom the murdered man 
had prosecuted to conviction for theft some time before, 
was suspected of the outrage, but there was no evidence 
of his presence on the spot at the time of the crime. 
The unknown murderer, however, in ransacking the 
despatch-box, had handled an almanack it contained, on 
the cover of which were two faint brown smudges. 
These were photographed and found to be prints of a 
human thumb, while chemical analysis showed the 
marks to have been made with mammalian blood. The 
thumb-prints were compared with those of similar 
characteristics filed in the central office of the Bengal 
police and were found exactly to correspond with the 
suspected ex-servant’s right thumb impression, taken 
when he was committed for the term of imprisonment 
which he had completed shortly before the crime. He 
was arrested and the chain of identification was then 
further strengthened by taking another impression. 
Mr. Henry reproduces the three prints on the com- 
parison of which the prisoner was convicted, together 
with a chart indicating the “ characteristics” common 
to all three. There can be no more perfect example of 
mathematical exactitude applied to legal proof. 

No one can examine this diagram without thinking 
of the ingenious M. Bertillon. If we compare the 
Indian plan of identification by finger-prints with the 
Bertillon method of anthropometry, on which side does 
the balance of advantage lie? The superiority of Mr. 
Henry’s system seems indisputable. To begin with, it 
is infinitely simpler; the only instruments needed are a 
piece of tin, some printer’s ink, and a roller to roll the 
latter on the former. Any one, even a native police 
officer, can take legible finger prints, whereas anthro- 
pometry requires special training and a knowledge of 
the decimal scale. Even supposing M. Bertillon’s 
instruments are available in the hands of persons 
competent to use them, there is still the further objec- 
tion that the whole method is over-elaborate, and 
involves many independent chances of error. Either 
system can be so indexed as to make searching a reason- 
ably rapid operation. But the greatest advantage 
which Mr. Henry can claim over M. Bertillon is this: a 
finger-print is an actual human document, the exact 
negative of an original, incapable of error so far as the 
record itself is concerned. Hence, though a mistake 
may be made in counting the number of ridges, such 
mistake can be corrected, even after the owner of the 
finger has disappeared, by recounting. But, under the 
Bertillon system of measurements, once a mistake is 
made it cannot afterwards be discovered or remedied 
without remeasurement of the individual who has 
vanished. Not only may the reading of the record be 
wrong, but the record itself may be defective, in which 
case no amount of care can provide a remedy. For 
these reasons Mr. Henry seems fully justified in urging 
that the Indian Government was well advised to desert 
anthropometry for finger-prints. 

In England, of course, the police have no know- 
ledge of either system. The Investigation Department 
keeps a photograph and a description of every criminal, 
and that is all. The worst of it is that from the very 
nature of the case we can never know how ludicrously 
unsatisfactory such a clumsy record must be, for no one 
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can tell how often it happens that a prisoner who is 
really an old offender is treated as a novice in crime. 
But one day even England will want something more 
scientific than a villainous photograph, accompanied by 
such words of wisdom as “ whiskers sandy : no marks.” 
And when that day at length comes, Mr. Henry’s mono- 
graph will become a text-book for beginners. In the 
meantime, many others beside the professed crimino- 
logist will find Mr. Henry’s charts a fascinating study, 
and will search their own finger tips to find whether 
they exhibit Arches, Loops, Whorls, Central Pockets, 
Lateral Pockets, Twined Loops, or Accidentals. One 
would like to know whether the criminal mind tends to 
be associated with any particular type, and whether 
any signs of heredity in finger-patterns have yet been 
discovered ; but the science is still so little emerged 
from the period of experiment that as yet it has not 
even been given a name, Some people, perhaps, would 
call it Dactylotypography. 


S. 





LOCAL OPTION IN BEING. 


THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM AND SoOcIAL REFORM. By Joseph 
Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell. Seventh edition. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


THE ferocious opposition encountered by advocates of 
local option in this country might lead one to suppose 
that it was anew idea formed somewhere about the year 
1895 ; yet a study of the map shewn at p. 252 of this 
work will prove to any one that some form of local option 
has been adopted in more than one half of the area of 
the United States. General statements, however, avail 
little, when they involve a term so vague and unsatis- 
factory as “local option.” At the outset the writers 
find it necessary to guard against confusion between the 
“right” and the “exercise” of local option. They 
further distinguish between four varieties of the appli- 
= of this principle among different States of the 
Jnion :— 


NO. OF 
STATES. 
I. Local option by direct popular vote applicable to 
OID scithind ens pniticnsachabineisanennendensanetiaaen 17 


II, Local option by direct popular vote applicable to 
special localities or rural districts only ............ 
III. Indirect local option—i.c., through discretionary 
powers vested in city councils and other popu- 
larly elected local governing bodies ............... 9 
IV. Right of veto by “remonstrance” and by pro- 
visions requiring consent of legal voters, 
OCI TERRIER, GNC. sncceveccascoresnccosecstcseecereces 5 
The writers give a short account of the actual 
system in each of the states falling under these four 
classes. They also attach to each account a table 
showing the distribution of population in each state : 
these tables are useful in confirming the generalisation, 
which appears to the writers to be as valid for “local 
option” as for prohibition states—viz., that temperance 
reform is more operative in rural than in urban districts, 
Thus in the seventeen states of the first group there are 
only seven towns with population over 100,000 ; and in 
the larger towns a system of licences, “high” or 
otherwise, is usually preferred to prohibition. The 
administrative area exercising the power of veto varies, 
being either a town (in the technical sense) or a county, 
or even the ward of a town. It appears further that in 
the second group the localities in which there is popular 
control of the liquor traffic are not the larger cities. 
Group III, shows a much weaker form of popular 
control; this does not lie in the mere fact that the con- 
trol is indirect. The difference is rather that whereas 
in Groups I. and II. there is something of the nature of 


a referendum in which the popular will is ascertained 


only on the one question, in Group IIL, “liquor 
tratfic ” policy need not be the one clear issue on which 
an election of municipal officers or other local authorities 
turns. The differentia of Group IV. may best be 
described by a quotation :— 

“The only other method by which the principle of local 
option is, directly or indirectly, sanctioned in America is that 
which, in five States, gives the right of ‘remonstrance’ to a 
specified number of the voters or property holders of a ‘ block,’ 
ward, town, or other district ; or which provides that applicants 
for a licence shall secure the written consent of a specified 
number of qualified electors, residents, &c. This option, it is 
needless to say, is rarely exercised (except in respect of indi- 
vidual licences) in important towns, but it has the effect of 
securing the complete prohibition of saloons in certain small 
places and in some rural districts.” 

To any one, who may find the various chapters of this 
book overloaded with details and therefore be inclined 
to think that its purpose would have been answered 
better by more selection of the materials, we cannot but 
recommend a study of the pages in the chapter on 
“Local Option,” dealing with the history of “ liquor 
traffic” legislation in Massachusetts. It should be 
remembered that there are in Massachusetts nine towns 
varying between 50,000 and 100,000 inhabitants, and one 
town (Boston) with a population of nearly half a million. 
This State, like several others now admitting “ local 
option,” once tried State prohibition : the experience of 
the State was of the usual type—viz., that such a law 
must not merely exist on the statute-book but be enforced 
by public opinion, and that if it is forced on the larger 
towns by a majority, which is chiefly drawn from the 
less thickly populated districts, there is good reason 
to believe that it will not be effective. In_ this 
respect local option is obviously more satisfac- 
tory. At the same .time the writers recognise 
that some of the objections, which are urged against 
local option in this country on a prion grounds, 
are justified by experience elsewhere—e.g., it does 
happen that some places, in which a local veto has been 
exercised, import liquor from neighbouring districts, in 
which free trade prevails. Even so, on the contention 
of the writers, there is some gain, since such an arrange- 
ment “reduces the amount of ‘social’ and casual drinking, 
and protects the young.” The writers, after sketching 
the systems of local option in force in Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, affirm their belief— 

“That the principle of prohibition by local option has a 
distinct place in the ultimate solution of the temperance pro- 
blem, and one, moreover, that can only be finally determined 
by experience. But they are profoundly convinced that, so far 
as the towns and cities are concerned, the policy of prohibition 
can have but limited application, and that for a complete solu- 
tion of the problem resort must be had to other methods.” 

The language of the writers suggests that in their 
view the liquor traffic might well become a State 
monopoly ; besides other advantages this would destroy 
the “ trade” as a political force. 

Before ending this notice we wish to draw attention 
to a pamphlet by Mr. Alexander Guthrie, president of 
the Liverpool Vigilance Committee, entitled New Licenses 
for Old. 

Mr. Guthrie examines a practice which seems to 
have grown up quite recently. It appears that brewers 
not infrequently try to enter into a contract with the 
licensing justices, by which the latter give them licences 
in new places for a consideration—viz., the withdrawal 
of licences in “congested districts.” Mr. Guthrie 
maintains that the following is in most cases a fair 
description of the meaning of such a proposal :— 

“Here on the one side is the applicant . . . . offeringa 
number of lean and decaying licences from districts, which they 
have done their part in demoralising, for a prospectively fat 

licence in some new or comparatively unspoiled neighbourhood ; 
whilst, on the other, there is presented every consideration of 
principle and justice which can be advanced against the pro- 
posed bargain, capped with the opposition of the people whose 
interests are at stake.” 


H. M. C. 
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IN PRAISE OF GARDENS. 


SEVEN GARDENS AND A PaLace. By E. V. B. London: John 
Lane. 


To sit in a shady nook of one’s own garden amidst 
one’s own flowers, filled as they are with sweet 
scent and the gentle murmur of bees, and to read 
the praise of other gardens—what can be better 
on a hot July day? Probably no true garden lover 
can fail to be interested in the description of other 
gardens, written or told by other lovers of gardens and 
flowers. One reads of successful experiments, of 
skilfully planned and executed schemes of colour ; one 
learns which of one’s favourite plants are the favourites 
of others, or perhaps from some hint, some casual 
sentence, comes a ray of illumination which enables one 
to solve a problem which has long perplexed. For all 
these and many other reasons there is much to be said 
in favour of books about gardens, Exact information may 
indeed be obtained from the recognised text-books, but 
ideas, the thoughts of others upon the things we love ; 
echoes of one’s own meditations as one weeds and plants 
and tends, these one finds in the pages of Elizabeth of the 
Baltic, or of her English sisters. But in spite of the 
pleasure one obtains from such books and the many of 
their kind which have followed them, one cannot help 
an occasional uneasy thought. If every one who knows 
and loves gardens, and who possesses the knack of 
expressing garden thoughts in more or less readable 
English, takes it into his or her head to write those 
thoughts down, one’s gardening library will surely be 
overstocked, Pleasant and easy as are Mrs. Byle’s 
lucubrations upon Scotch and English gardens, upon 
deserted graveyards, old legends, the ways of squirrels, 
chaflinches, and wagtails, were they really worth writing, 
are they really worth reading? Such questions are 
uncharitable. No doubt writing them was a great 
pleasure to their author, and one might find many a 
worse book with which to while away a hot afternoon. 
There is an atmosphere of peace and culture about it 
which helps to make amends for its lack of very vivid 
interest ; there are descriptions of many pleasant places 
if there is not the personal interest of Elizabeth or the 
practical help of Miss Jekyll and Mrs. Earle. In short, 
it isa comfortable little volume with pretty pictures, and 
it is very little trouble to read in hot weather. 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


THE SHRINE OF THE ENGLISH : WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. 
Troutbeck. London: Methuen. 


THERE is undoubtedly a certain fascination about this 
little book, due chiefly to its complete difference in form 
to the common guide. Simple as it is, it has something 
of the picturesqueness of a missal: it has Gothic com- 
pactness and Gothic variety. As good an example as 
could be given is the pen-and-ink plan at the beginning, 
a plan more poetical than many landscapes, in which 
the lettering, drawn by hand in true medizval spirit, 
has that mystic touch of imperfection which makes the 
dead alphabet alive. 

We are not commonly inclined to judge of books 
by their format, and we doubt whether culture has really 
gained much by the erection of a sensual love of books 
in the place of a spiritual, Despite the lamentations 
poured out over the cheapness of paper literature, we 
confess that we prefer the Penny Poets to the six- 
shilling poetasters. But if there is a class of book in 


‘which we think the element of ornament seriously 


needed it is in such works as the one before us. The 
bald utilitarian character of guide-books does much to 
increase that heavy, materialistic, conscientious view of 





travel which makes thousands pour into Rouen and 
Canterbury essentially in the same belief in which they 
pour into Lourdes, the belief that a mere physical 
contact has a talismanic power over wisdom and virtue. 
But it is only at the psychological moment, when some 
chain of association is struck, as it may be struck, by the 
quaintness of a book like this, that a niche with 
mouldering carvings is really the grave of Chaucer, or a 
rusty bar of iron hung in the roof the terrible sword of 
Edward I. 


Mr. Troutbeck’s work does not profess to be com- 
plete even as a practical text-book: such a thing was 
indeed impossible, and Mr. Troutbeck is to be congratu- 
lated on the amount of knowledge he succeeds in 
imparting as it is. Far less can it do justice to the 
historic and moral significance of its great subject. It 
would be an interesting but 2n endless inquiry to ask 
what has steeped these ancient stones in the affections 
of all Englishmen and why that affection has never 
equally gone out to St. Paul’s Cathedral, so much more 
central, dominant and imposing. One reason, however, 
may be considered to lie on the surface : it is contained 
in the very words of the fine epitaph of Wren. From 
the most obscure craftsman to the most arrogant of the 
Angevins no man ever lived who could say that West- 
minster Abbey waa monumentum ejus. Like our Consti- 
tution and our common law it is formless, beginning- 
less, endless, alive. St. Paul’s is the work of a 
great man ; Westminster Abbey the work of a great 
nation. For this reason we do not at all agree 
with those sensitive medizevalists who wish the Abbey 
to be purged of its vulgarities and anachronisms, the 
turgid eighteenth century monuments, and the whole 
horror of that Regency art and poetry, from which we 
are further removed than from Beowulf and Phidias. 
Between the Roundhead, who destroyed antiquities for 
the love of God, and the zsthete, who destruys them 
for the love of Gothic, the superiority, such as it is, in 
taste and imagination seems to us very much on the 
side of the Roundhead. Westminster Abbey is some- 
thing immeasurably better than a work of art. We 
should as soon think of destroying all records of the 
reign of James I., on the ground that it was an anti- 
climax in the romance of history, as of cutting away 
half a historic building in order to give it an esthetic 
unity which nothing historic can ever possibly possess. 
But, although we think the worst vandalism is the 
vandalism of a bloodless culture, we do not think that 
any self-deception should be indulged in as regards the 
artistic question itself. Mr. Troutbeck is a little too 
much inclined to speak smooth things about all parts of 
his beloved abbey. Henry VII.’s Chapel, he tells us, is 
counted one of the “ Wonders of the World” (orbis 
miraculum). If it is, we have no _ hesitation in 
describing it as one of the “ lying wonders” prophesied 
in the New Testament. Mr. Troutbeck, in fact, gives its 
case away himself by saying that its chief features are “ its 
delicate pendants and lace-like design,” as if there were 
any more sense in stone arches looking like lace than 
there is in lace looking like stone arches. As for the 
“ delicate pendants,” they may be admired by those who 
think that art is a four de force, a sort of juggling, but to 
any one who thinks for three minutes of the nature of 
building, a lamppost hanging head downwards from 
Holborn Viaduct would be a sight infinitely more 
dignified and rational. But, indeed, the whole matter 
is a striking example of the false orbis miraculum senti- 
ment, the sentiment that has solemnly collected seven 
wonders in a world of ten million wonders, or rather in 
a world which is itself the only wonder, and in which 
all that is honourably wonderful must be produced, like 
trees and flowers, by observance, not defiance of its 
essential laws. The fact is that Henry VII.’s Chapel is 
a miracle, a miracle of degraded architecture. Instead 
of the endless variety of carving which enshrined the 
sentiment, satire, reverence, ribaldry of a thousand 
medizeval workmen, we see staring at us on every side, 
like an army of State spies and officials, the endless 
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ranks of the rose and portcullis, the broad arrow of that 
soulless despotism. Undoubtedly it is a gorgeous sight 
and quite worthy to be named after the only one of our 
Kings who was as rich and as mean as itself. 

Mr. Troutbeck’s greatest merit, as we have indicated, 
is in his immersion in the spirit of the Abbey—an 
immersion which extends to the very plan and ornament 
of his book, The almost pre-Raphaelite line illustra- 
tion, the modern landscapes made ancient by their mere 
treatment, all contribute to this effect. The author has 
carried it out well by prefixing to most of his chapters 
quotations from those old masters of our language who 
improve, like wine, with age—Spenser, Beaumont, 
Shirley, and their like. In this matter however it is 
well to avoid errors, and Mr. Troutbeck has misquoted 
the first line of Shirley’s most famous poem, making it 
run :— 








“ The glories of our birth and state,” 
We do not care for quarrels about trivial misquotations, 
but this happens to be one of the four or five poems in 
the world in which, in a rhythmic sense, it is impossible 
to alter one word without altering it for the worse. If 
Mr. Troutbeck will compare the line as he has written 
it with the real line :— 
“The glories of our blood and state,’ 

he will see that he has broken a musical instrument. 
Finally, Mr. Troutbeck has done well in rising into a 
higher literary atmosphere in the general motto of the 
volume—that ancient cry of all patriots which begins, 
“When I forget thee, O Jerusalem.” Indeed the Abbey 
is as healing and ennobling a refuge as a lover of 
England could wish for in evil times. We doubt 
whether even wearing a small pasteboard Union Jack 
in the buttonhole can produce equally exalted consola- 
tion. For in this one place it is difficult not to feel the 
presence of that secret national strength of which no 
conquests are a guarantee, and a profound historic 
impression, more easily felt than demonstrated, that 
whatever blunders or brutalities may have marked our 
record, few nations have been, upon the whole, so free 
from essential corruption of the heart. 


G. K. C., 





THE DOWNFALL OF NAPOLEON. 


THe CAMPAIGN OF 1815. By W. O'Connor Morris. London: 
Grant Richards ; New York : E. P. Dutton. 


“ My object in this work,” writes Judge O'Connor Morris, 

“ has been to combine a succinct but compiete narrative of the 

campaign of 1815 with a careful running commentary on its 

military operations, and thus to satisfy as well as I could the 
requirements of the general reader and of the real and scientific 
student of war.” 

The result is a very clear, readable and careful 
book, pleasant to handle and excellently printed. The 
conclusions of the learned author are stated with 
refreshing confidence, and the reader is tempted to 
lament that the English Duke and the Prussian Marshal 
whose blunders were so elementary and so manifold, 
were not permitted to share in the full illumination 
which has been vouchsafed to his Honour :— 


“The splendour of the triumph” achieved at Waterloo, 
writes our critic, “ cannot hide from the sight of the true 
student of war the strategic errors which, so to speak, were its 
prelude. The superiority of Napoleon in the great combina- 
tions of his art, and the complete inferiority of his opponents, 
are, indeed, the salient features in the campaign of 1815 ; these 
give it its chief historical iaterest. With an army not much 
more than half in numbers that of his enemy, the Emperor 
outmanceuvres the allied commanders at once ; but for accidents 
he would have routed Blucher on the 16th, and probably routed 
Wellington on the next day. His chances on the 18th were 
less; but he would have gained Waterloo had he attacked in 
the morning, or had Gérard had the command of Grouchy. 
The strategy of his adversaries, on the other hand, wasessentially 
faulty from first to last ; strategically they were not fit to cope 
with Napoleon. Their arrangements before the contest were 


ill-conceived ; the dispersion of their forces, the weakness of 
their centre, the great distance between their headquarters, 
their immobility when they first heard of Napoleon's 
advance—all this subjected them from the outset to the 
gravest peril. Other and even more palpable mistakes 
followed. Blucher rushed into the lion’s mouth at Ligny 
and only escaped being swallowed up by a chance. The 
delays of Wellington on the 15th may be yet explained ; but 
they were unfortunate in a very high degree. The campaign 
might have been brought to an end at Ligny. Greisenau's 
march to Wavre was a bad half-measure, which increased the 
distance between the allied armies ; the Duke ought not to 
have left a great detachment at Hal and Tubize, and weakened 
his army at the decisive point. He ought not to have offered 
battle on the 18th; the flank march from Wavre ought to 
have failed—nay, proved disastrous. Blucher and Wellington 
e 6 ought to have fallen back behind Brussels.” 
Such are his Honour’s drastic comments upon the 
conduct of the allies. Why, then, was Napoleon 
defeated? Several causes are advanced—the Emperor's 
army was too small and his lieutenants failed him; 
Ney was too backward at Quatrebras, too forward at 
Waterloo ; Soult, the chief ot the staff, was remiss and 
wrote bad despatches ; Grouchy was guilty of “ strange 
misconduct.” Worst of all, Napoleon was not his best 
self. He committed several positive mistakes. He was 
lethargic on the 17th, and allowed his advantages to 
slip away from him in an inconceivable manner; he 
refused to listen to Jerome, and perhaps to Milhaud as 
regards the chances of a Prussian advance from Wavre; 
he allowed Ney at Waterloo to waste fhe greatest part 
of his cavalry; he may have missed an opportunity to 
have attacked with the Guard after the first repulse of 
Bulow. Above all, he undervalued his adversaries :— 

“ The contest may be described in a figure of speech; the 
eagle was suffering even when it made its swoop. This at 
the outset was terrible and swift, but it could not use its wings 
to close on its quarry; it had to fight with beak and _ talons 
only, and yet it was with difficulty overpowered by the birds of 
prey that gathered round it at the last.” 

Such is the essence of Judge O’Connor Morris’ 
conclusions. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
they involve many propositions of a highly contentious 
nature, which it would be impossible to discuss within 
the limits of this review, and that they are more favour- 
able to Napoleon than the conclusions of English 
historical writers are apt tobe. But although we fully 
expect to hear some expressions of emphatic dissent 
from scientific quarters, we believe that the general 
reader will be gratified by a volume so vigorous, clear 
and spirited as that which Judge O’Connor Morris has 
just published. 





LABOUR IN AMERICA. 


AMERICA’S WORKING PEopLE. By Charles B. Spahr. London: 
Longmans. 


FRoM infernal evidence we imagine that Mr. Spahr is a 
journalist, whose organ is specially interested in labour 
problems, and that he himself has decided views about 
bimetallism, the negro question, temperance, labour 
organisations, religion and education. One’s first sensa- 
tions on reading his book rather resemble those which 
are felt by an unexpected arrival in a room crowded 
with people whom he does not know. Mr. Spahr refers, 
in a casual incidental kind of way, to a large number of 
persons, institutions, and names, of whom, probably, 
many of his English readers have never heard. If is, for 
example, a little puzzling, to find the “ Hun invasion” 
talked of as a pressing difficulty in Pennsylvania, but 
when one realises that this is journalese for Hungarian 
immigrants matters look simpler. We are, however, 
still unable to explain the inner meaning of “the Debs 
faction,” and are still quite ignorant of its characteristics. 
Really, however, a little courage in the attack, some 
toleration of a slipshod style, and a patient acceptance 
of the impossibility of understanding a third of the 
allusions are all that is needed by the English reader of 
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Mr. Spahr’s book. Armed with these he will probably 
find a great deal that is really interesting and suggestive 
in the chatty, naif descriptions of which the volume is 
full. The picture of rural life in the backwoods of 
Arkansas where “the supper was quite enjoyable to 
those who like Southern corn-bread as I do, and who 
like ham as the Southerners do,” and where the unhappy 
journalist found himself slightly exhausted by the length 
of a morning which began with five o’clock breakfast 
and did not end till one o’clock dinner, stands in 
pleasant constrast to the complicated industrial organi- 
sation of Chicago, where Mr. Spahr divided his time 
between extreme Socialists and active trade unionists, and 
“realised as never before that on all the immediate 
economic issues—trade-unionism, bimetallism, and 
monopoly—the extremes of Socialism and capitalism 
supported one another.” From these interviews many 
economic deductions might be drawn. Equally 
interesting is the chapter devoted to the Mormons—a 
democratic theocracy, Mr. Spahr calls them. The 
Mormon Church— 

“Not only cares for the religious, moral and intellectual 
education of its members, but protects them against mutual 
wrongs, and looks after their material and even social well- 
being. . . . . Incaring for its poorer members the whole 
Church virtually made itself a vast labour exchange. At the 
central headquarters in Salt Lake City the officials are in touch 
with the industrial needs of every Mormon family in Utah, 
Idaho, and Colorado, and wherever men need work, or work 
needs men, the needs are at once supplied.” 

The whole organisation is one of great interest, and 
Mr. Spahr’s description of it is very enlightening. 
Suggestive, too, is his account of the northern farms, 
and the success of co-operative arrangements in 
Minnesota. In short, the book is one which cannot fail 
to interest students of industrial questions, although it 
will probably neither demand a very active intellectual 
effort from its reader, nor provide him with any exten- 
sive store of new information. 





FICTION, 


Mis'Ess Joy. By John Le Breton. London: John Macqueen. 


Mr. Joun Le Breton is a writer whose serious 
devotion to his art is proved by the steady advance he 
has made since Miss Tudor revealed his natural abilities. 
From Miss Tudor to Unholy Matrimony was a great step, 
and now Mis’ess Foy shows an even more marked 
improvement in workmanship, and a learning of the 
lesson of restraint which the earlier books showed was 
much needed, The pleasure of coming across a writer 
nowadays who appears to have more eyes for his art 
than for the public must allow us to forget that he is 
still inclined to be imitative and conventional, and only 
remember those good qualities which his single-minded- 
ness fosters and adorns. 

Mr. Le Breton seems to belong, with other writers 
like Mr. Walter Raymond, to the school which is repre- 
sented at its best by the early novels of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy. He is, however, more purely literary in his 
inspiration than either of these two writers and Mis’ess 
Foy, perhaps from its historical setting in the first quarter 
of the century bears traces of a study of the Brontés, 
modified by jane Austen and masculine restraint. It is 
a story of a Kentish farmer’s household, a story always 
pathetic and sometimes of real tragic force. The cause 
of the tragedy is the coming into the household of Joy, 
the farmer’s natural daughter and her innocent importa- 
tion of trials and troubles that only death can end. The 
theme is a very old one, an engagement that duty keeps 
unbroken when love would break it, a loveless marriage 
to escape from love and the final union of the lovers in a 


tragic death. Yet, though old, it is developed with 
freshness and vigour and the subject is after all very 
little, save in a sensational novel, if the artist have some- 
thing fresh to say about it. 

It will be observed that Mr. Le Breton’s book demands 
local and historical colour. Both are well worked 
in. Kent in the days when the French connection was 
still marked in name and association, and in some cases 
in persons and when smuggling was dying hard along 
the coast is well described. But in this the writer has 
especially shown his artistic development, nothing is 
forced in the setting of the book. A realistic back- 
ground is provided for the persons of the drama, but 
they are not lost in it, on the contrary they stand out 
because of it the more lifelike. The characters are 
generally well drawn, especially the old beau, George 
Pierrepoint, the chorus, as it were, of the story a well- 
finished and well-conceived portrait. The silhouette of 
Joy at the beginning of the book was avery happy idea, 
even though we cannot quite believe in the chin. We 
hope this book will receive the attention it deserves. 


L. R. F. O. 





Mr. Paul Newman has a good central idea for his new 
novel, The Uttermost Farthing (Edinburgh : W. Blackwood and 
Son). It is that of a girl who nurses the idea of vengeance 
with a more than Hebrew pertinacity. The girl’s strenuous 
character, the education and surroundings that nourish her 
vengeful spirit, and the slow, unconscious softening are 
well described. Otherwise, too, that book is intellectual and 
interesting ; but there are many loose ends in it, and at 
times it strikes one as a little pretentious. Nearly all the 
mechanism of the plot and its development are purely con- 
ventional, and not always well done. The last sentence means 
the same as the last sentence of many thousands of 
novels, but its immediate interpretation is difficult. It 
runs :— 

“ The prime of her life she had spent in a land of bondage, 
but now the door of hope stood open, for the price of freedom 
had been paid, paid even to the uttermost farthing, and the 
hand that had paid it was the hand of Love.” 

Who paid the farthing, and why—as the examination papers 
say? 

A Millionaire of Yesterday, by E. Phillips Oppenheim 
(London : Ward, Lock and Co.), is a conventional tale of blood 
and thunder in South Africa. There is, of course, a treacherous 
Boer in it, and there are the usual interviews with savage 
chiefs that Mr. Rhodes has made so popular. It ends :—‘‘ For 
his sake,’ he murmured. She leaned over and caressed him 
lightly, ‘ For mine, dear.” So that was all right. To those 
who know Mr. Stanley Wood's illustrations we have only to 
say that they are characteristic and entirely suit the book to 
make quite clear to them the exact nature of the one and the 
other. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


Mr. Richard Davey's article, “A Few French Facts,” in 
the Fortnightly Review, is welcome reading ; for there can be 
no doubt that much of the ill feeling which subsists on both 
sides of the Channel has its origin in the massive and com- 
placent ignorance of each other's political and social condition 
and ideals in which the educated classes of both nations are 
maintained by those “curs of civil strife” who exploit alike 
the most generous sentiments and the crassest prejudices 
for the ends of sensational journalism. As we English plume 
ourselves particularly on being a travelled and consequently a 
well-informed people, it is the more distressing to tind that the 
misrepresentations of Paris correspondents (so often neither 
English nor French !) easily become articles of faith with by 
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no means unintelligent readers, and to reflect that even the 
elementary enlightenment contained in Mr. Davey's contribu- 
tion will wear almost a paradoxical appearance in the eyes of 
many of our countrymen who, after displaying a passionate 
partiality on purely domestic French affairs, are now showing 
great irritation at the equally unfriendly though not equally 
gratuitous manifestations of French interest in the War in 
South Africa. That France is still, at heart, a Catholic country, 
but very impatient of clericalism; that the French are a 
nation full of virility and vitality; that an overwhelming 
majority of Frenchmen not only accept the Republic but are 
determined to maintain it free both from Czsarian attempts 
and Jacobin proscriptions ; that French pornography is above 
all an “article d’exportation,” for which, unfortunately, certain 
commercial elements in the nation have an unrivalled aptitude ; 
that though far more democratic they are a more conservative 
people and move more slowly in most things than ourselves— 
these are some of the matters commonly ignored but very 
readily ascertained, which Mr. Davey puts very plainly before 
English readers. 

Mr. Davey reminds us that thirty years—the period for 
which the Republic has been in existence—“ is but as a moment 
in the history of any form of government. Our own wonderful 
political system has taken close upon 300 years of gradual 
evolution to reach its actual, but far from perfect, expression ;” 
and whatever the mistakes of Republican statesmen, whatever 
weakness, inconsistency, maladroitness and intolerance they 
have displayed, it is quite certain that there are many more 
Republicans in France at the present day than there were even 
ten years ago. 

“This does not mean that the manner in which public affairs 
are managed bythose in authority gives anything like universal, 
let alone partial, satisfaction. Quite the contrary; but French- 
men are beginning to understand that if they will but take a 
more active share in the elections and in the practical adminis- 
tration of the Government, many, if not most, of the evils at 
present so painfully evident will be toned down, and may 
possibly eventually vanish altogether.” 

Of the difficulties that beset the Republic, the greatest 
undoubtedly is the religious question, which will only be 
happily settled when it is made manifest that the vague anti- 
Christian tradition unfortunately inherited by the last genera- 
tion of Republicans is no real part of the Republican 
creed :— 

“There isa wide gulf between a just and equitable control 
and petty persecution such as that recently carried out by M. de 
Lanessan, the actual Minister of Marine, who ordered the 
suppression of the time-honoured Good Friday observances in 
the Navy, whereby he offended almost every officer and sailor 
in the country, simply to curry favour with the Socialists who 
recently employed their leisure in burning down two Parisian 
churches.” 

The effect of this and innumerable other (fracasseries is 
assuredly to render a little less improbable a return, on the 
part of Catholics who feel themselves persecuted, to priest- 
craft, “which Frenchmen dread more than any other 
thing.” 

Mr. Davey emphasises two points which must be borne in 
mind by all Englishmen who care to study French politics. 
One is that “no paper or writer in France has the power to 
form or lead public opinion,” which can only be gauged by 
direct contact with French society. The second—on which 
Mr. Davey expresses views which, whether right or wrong, are 
certainly those of the normal French elector— 

“is one few English papers seem to care even to hint at 
and it is that within the past few years France has awakened 
to the danger of the attempt on the part of the so-called Masonic 
lodges, especially of the Paris Grand Orient, to create a State 
within the State. French Freemasonry, I need not say, differs 
entirely from English, with which it is no longer in com- 
munion. It is a political and anti-Christian organisation, 
which meddles in public affairs so audaciously as to have 
at length roused the susceptibilities even of members of its 
own organisation, and hence a recent split in the more 
important lodges. Unfortunately, it has also made an enemy 
of the Army, an opponent ten times more powerful than itself. 
The recent appointment of General Andre to the position of 
Minister of War, and the State interference at the suggestion 
of the Rue Cadet with well-known Catholic officers, displaced 
only to be replaced by others whose views are in accordance 
with those of the occult brotherhood, led to the demission of 
M. de Galiffet, and now to that of a far more important and 
remarkable man, General Jamont. On this matter the present 
Government, eyen according to the views of such solid, not to 


— 


say stolid, papers as the Temps and the Déebats, is pretty sure 
before long to come to grief. That senseless anti-religious 
feeling which is less genuine than interested, and which 
is flaunted merely to flatter the passions of a large and 
certainly very low class, is at the bottom of this notorious 
business.” 

This is, in a word, an unusually outspoken and instructive 

article. 


In an interesting article in the Nineteenth Century Mr. 
Greenwood recalls the predictions of a nationalist anti- 
European movement in China which he made as long ago as 
1891. His calculations were disturbed by the war between 
China and Japan in 1894, but Mr. Greenwood argues that the 
war only “ nettled and instructed the self-confidence of China ;’ 
and that, at the end of five years, during which they have been 
busy disposing of the effects of an empire which they assumed 
to be prostrate and helpless, the European Powers find them. 
selves confronted with a China which has forgotten nothing 
of its inveterate hatred of the foreigner, and learnt from the 
war with Japan the value of a respectable artillery. The 
Powers, then, have been acting on an assumption which has 
been tragically falsified, and Mr. Greenwood's article is chiefly 
concerned with speculations on the effect which the events of 
the last two months will have upon plans conceived and 
embarked upon under a gigantic illusion. Two Powers, he 
rather thinks, will proceed as if this movement were a mere 
rebellion and not a deliberate nationalist _uprising—changing 
their methods, but not modifying their ambitions—Russia and 
Japan. Japan will be conscious of the impossibility of a 
China under Japanese directorate, and a Yellow Alliance 
“would bring the civilised world upon both China and Japan 
—upon Japan first.” Russia, if she is unable to accomplish 
her dream of making China her India, will stick more closely 
to Korea, and Mr. Greenwood clearly inclines to the view that 
the end of it might be a deal between Russia and Japan. But 
Russia may seize upon the provocation in Manchuria as an 
opportunity for a war of conquest. But all this belongs to 
conjecture, and Mr. Greenwood concludes with a warning 
that, whatever Russia does, our own policy must be based on 
the recognition of the nationalist character of the outburst in 
China—“a manifestation against the slow absorption of the 
country by foreigners and against the enforcement of reforms 
which the mass of the Chinese do not want.” Punishment 
for outrage there must be; but beware of schemes of 
conquest and partition. A similar moral is drawn from the 
recent events by Mr. Edward Dicey, who protests in the 
same magazine against a policy of retribution which may land 
us in a war with China. 

Mr. Edward J. Hodgson, who presents us in the same 
periodical with “ An American View of the Boer War,” begins 
by reminding us that Continental Europe regarded America as 
bent upon “ spoliation, rapine and plunder” in declaring war 
with Spain—a view which America has since done her best to 
justify by her treatment of Cuba and the Philippines. The 
writer is cither very simple or very ill informed, for he tells us 
that— 

“So far as England was concerned there was no scrious 
thought of intervention by other than peaceful measures up to 
the time that President Kruger hurled at the British Government 
his insolent and defiant ultimatum of war.” 

It is rather humiliating to our national pride to find that there 
is an American who does not read Mr. Chamberlain's speeches 
or the Times leaders. Nor has Mr. Hodgson read the speeches 
of his distinguished fellow-countrymen, Mr. Hays Hammond; 
for if he knew anything of the methods of Rhodesian indus 
trialism, he would have avoided some of the generalisations 
about slavery in South Africa upon which he builds so much 
of his argument as does not rest upon a calculation of exports 
to England, and on a pitiful complaint that the Boers have 
utterly ignored us during the whole period of their existence. 
For the rest, it would not be difficult for a cynic to remind 
Mr. Hodgson that his own argument against the Boers that they 
“do not seem to realise that friendship is a thing of slow 
growth, and is not concocted in a moment of need asa cock- 
tail is compounded for a thirsty and fainting traveller 

might be rather effectively employed if it were desired to 
prove to him that the friendship between ourselves and 
America in 1898, three years after the Cleveland Mecsage, wa> 
perhaps not altogether a matter of the heart. 


